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Rates. 


BEN JONSON’S FOLIOS AND THE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHERS. 

Having arrived at conclusions as to the folio 
editions of Ben Jonson different from those of the 
bibliographers and editors, [now note them. For 
brevity’s sake the substance of Lowndes is alone 
quoted. 

1, The Works of B. J. 1616-31, 2 vols. fol. 

2. Works, Lond. R. Bishop and R. Meighen, 

1640, 2 vols. fol. 

3. Works, Lond. 1641, 2 vols. fol. Portrait 
by R. Vaughan, frontispiece by Hole. An 
extremely incorrect edition, supposed by Gif- 
ford to have been put to press surreptitiously. 
It has a medley of dates from 1630 to 1641. 


original authority for an edition of 1641, and I 
disbelieve in the existence of such third edition 
on the following grounds. Gifford mentions none 
such. He only, under the words “second folio,” 
speaks of the second volume of 1640 as having a 
variety of dates from 1631 to 1641, and as incor- 
rectly printed, and probably from MSS. surrep- 
titiously obtained. I have myself been unable 
to find a 1641 edition of either volume. That of 
1640 agtees with both Lowndes’ second and third. 
Vol. i. (R. Bishop’s) has the portrait and frontis- 

ece ; vol. ii. (R. Meighen’s) the varied dates 


m 1631 (not 1630) to 1641. Mr. Aldis Wright 


| vol. ii. varies as to this last-named play. 





L | them are very trifling. 
1. This last is, so far as I can discover, the | 
| followed. 





suggests, and doubtless correctly, that Lowndes 
misunderstood Gifford, and finding 1641 dates in 
the 1640 folio, gave a description of a supposed 
third or 1641 edition, which is really a descrip- 
tion of that of 1640. The same gentleman also 
informs me that the copy sold at Horne Tooke’s 


| sale, and quoted by Lowndes as one of 1641, is, 
| a8 shown by the sale catalogue, one of 1640, 


2. After examination of a number of copies I 
disbelieve in the existence of the so-called first 
edition of the second volume in 1631, and have 
come to the conclusion that there is but one edi- 
tion of the second volume, that of 1640; Take 
away the general title-page, “ R. Meighen, 1640,” 
and there is left, as in the British Museum copy, 
the particular title-page of Bartholomew Fair 
1631, and all such copies are so far imperfect. Go 


| by the particular title-pages of Mortimer and 


Discoveries, or by that of some copies of The 
Devil is an Ass, and there is obtained an edition 
of 1641. 

3. As just noted, the first or 1640 edition of 
Some 
copies have the “ J. K. for R. Allot” edition of 
1631; others have an edition with the device of a 
swan, “Imprinted at London, 1641.” The ex- 
planation doubtless is, that the copies of 1631 ran 
short of the demand for the collected volume, and 
that the publisher of the latter reprinted the play. 
This, however, no more makes a second volume 
edition of 1641 than does Mortimer or the Dis- 
coverties, all the copies of which are dated 1641. 
What it does make is a so-far variant edition of 
1640. 

4. The frontispiece title by Hole of vol. i. 1640 
(I have omitted to examine Vaughan’s portrait) 
is printed from the plate used for the volume of 
1616, but retouched. The first 7 of Beniamin is 
altered to j, and the publisher’s name and address 
and the date are changed. Founding on a minute 
collation of large portions of the volume, my con- 
clusions are—That it was printed from the 1616 
folio. Thatthere are a melieutn number of prin- 
ter’s errors, but that, exclusive of that frequent 
printer’s error, the dropping of words, many of 
That, as a rule, both 
words and punctuation have been very carefully 
That words, stops, and the apostrophes 
that indicate the scansion are occasionally cor- 
rected in a manner not to be accounted for by the 
care and pains of any ordinary or mechanical 
press reader, especially if the uncorrected errors 
noticed above be also taken into account. As an 
instance, I would especially refer to the notes on 
some of the masques, which, from alterations of 
type, references, and admixture of Latin and 
Greek, are difficult printing, but in which a press 
error hardly ever occurs, and where the errors of 
the original in references and in Latin and Greek 
are invariably corrected. Lastly, I believe that 
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some of* the above corrections must have been 
made, and that others were probably made by the 
author. From all these particulars, therefore, my 
general conclusion is, that the first vol. 1640 is 
not surreptitious, and is a fair reprint from a copy 
of that of 1616, which had been occasionally cor- 
rected by Ben Jonson. Neither do I think that 
Gifford meant to call it surreptitious or a wretched 
reprint; for though his words, taken literally, 
must beso construed, a comparison of the pas- 

shows that he was thinking of the second 
volume. 

5. This second volume is in every way worse 
got up. The three plays, however, printed in 
1631 were printed under Ben Jonson’s own super- 
vision. Gifford, in his Memoir, says :— 

“The following letter, which (though undated) ap- 

to be written about this period [ 1632], alludes to a 
work of which nothing is now to be found :— 

“*My lord . . . It is the lewd printer’s fault that I can 
send your lordship no more of my book. I sent you one 
piece before the Fair by Mr. Witherington, and now I send 
you this other morsel—The Fine Gentleman that Walks the 
Town ; The Fiend; but before he (the lewd printer) 
will perfect the rest, I fear he will come himself to be a 
part under the title of the Absolute Knave, which he hath 
played with me. My printer and I shall afford subject 
enough for a tragi-comedy (rather than for a comedy) ; 
for with his delays and vexation, I am almost become 
blind,” &c, &e, 

Now, when it is remembered that, though the 
paging alters as elsewhere for the sake of sepa- 
rate sale, the signatures of the three comedies are 
continuous (A to y and then aa, &c.), and when 
the titles of Bartholomew Fair and The Devil is 
an Ass, and the plot of the latter are compared 
with Jonson's jocular allusions which I have 
underlined, and with the play-ful and — 
style of the whole quotation, it will, I think, be 
seen that the first piece sent before the fair was 
Bartholomew Fair, and the second morsel The 
Fiend, the play of The Devil is an Ass. The non- 
continuance of the attempt at a second collected 
volume beyond the third play, The Staple of News, 
was probably due to the damning by the town of 
The New Inn in that same year. 

As to the pieces dated 1 and 1641, some of 
the smaller poems are from the author's revised 
copies, while the same pieces in the quarto and 
duodecimo non-surreptitious editions of 1640 are 
from earlier drafts. The same may be said of 

The Gipsies and of The Art of Poetry. In other 
pieces the reverse is the case. These things, and 
the variation of dates, are, I believe, to be ac- 
counted for by the loss by fire of Ben Jonson’s 
own manuscripts, and the consequent difficulties 
in the way of gathering up copies or transcripts in 
the possession of others. Hence, and because it 
is the only second volume edition, because it is 
not likely that such a mere fragment as Morti- 
mer would have been inserted in any but a 
recognised edition, and because it contains two, 





sometimes three, pieces of the date of 1641, and 
yet bears a general title-page of 1640, as though 
intended to range with the first volume of that 
date, I cannot accept Gifford’s view that it was 
printed from MSS. surreptitiously obtained. It 
may have been hurried into and through the 
press, but can scarcely be said to have been 
“ ignorantly hurried,” or to be “ of little autho- 
rity.” Meighen was probably beforehand with 
Bishop in gathering up the scattered manuscripts, 
and so prevented him with a second volume. As 
to the three plays of 1631, Allot may have sold 
them to Meighen, or, as is more likely, agreed to 
& conjoint publication. A similar conjoint pro- 
prietorship is, I think, to be found in the first 
volume. Poetaster, though evidently printed at 
the same office with the rest, and though bearing 
one of Bishop's devices, has Young’s, not Bishop’s, 
name on its title-page. The probable explanation 
of this is, that Young held the right of publishing 
the Poetaster, and by placing his name on the 
title-page, kept his proprietorship intact, and 
ensured his right to that much share (about one- 
twelfth) in the profits of the volume. The same 
occurs in the Bible of 1537, where the title from 
or after Isaiah bears the initials of the two mer- 
chants who bore the expense of, and therefore 
took the profits of this after portion. The con- 
joint printing of the first folio Shakespeare is a 
question which I worked out, I think, some three 
_— ago, and it and the conclusions therefrom I 

ope shortly to lay before the readers of “ N.&Q.” 

6. The changes of paging and signatures 
throtghout Meighen’s volume are so great that I 
am unable to form an idea of what his full intents 
were. One, however, is pretty plain, both in his 
and Bishop's volumes—that, namely, of selling 
certain portions either separately or collectively. 

7. = views, then, of the folio editions may be 
summed up thus :— 

I. Ist vol. 1616. 

1. lst vol. 1640, R. Bishop, Lond. A reprint 
of 1616 with one epigram added. Some printer's 
errors, some author’s corrections and alterations. 
Not surreptitious. 


rm. 2nd vol. 1640, R. Meighen, Lond. Con- 
tains three (or, b, two) plays published by Allot 
1631. The rest printed in 1640 and 1641. Worse 


got up than 1x. Gifford supposes it to have been 
printed from MSS. surreptitiously obtained, but 
the weight of evidence is against this. Probably 
intended to be the 2nd vol. of 11. 

(a.) Copies with The Devil is an Ass, 1631. 

(4.) Copies with the same, 1641. 

8. Below is a collation which may help pos- 
sessors of copies to verify or confute conclusions 1, 
2, and 3. ut it must be noted that minor varia- 
tions do not prove different editions. It seems 
certain that from the uncertain sale, and the price 
of paper, large works were kept in type longer 
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than at preeent, and thus admitted of continual 
correction. Thus some copies of Mortimer end 
with the note, “Hee dy’d and left it un- 
finished” ; others with “Left unfinished.” Yet 
all are from the same types. Again, some copies 
of the Tale of a Tub have after the epilogue 
the word “ Finis”; in others it is wanting. But 
* on comparing four copies, one with “ Finis,” 


STATISTICS OF LANGUAGE: SANSKRIT. 


As one step towards elucidating some philolo- 
gical problems I have arranged the roots of the 
Sanskrit language under English vocables, as a 
kind of reversed dictionary, but including in the 
| arrangement every fairly established radical in the 
| language. While indexing the matter, the fol- 
| lowing statistics came out, which I hope may in- 








the others without, I find that while the errors 
and mis-settings, &c. prove that they were all 
printed from the same forms, yet all four differ in 
the number of errors corrected. 

Collation of vol. i. 1640. 

N.B. Sigs. and nos. between () indicate true 
sigs. or nos, though not printed. 

Signatures throughout the volume of 6 leaves. 

1. Sig. a. Portrait, frontis. t. Rd. Bishop, 1640. 
Catalogue, Com. Verses. 

2. Plays, pp. 1—668. g. 
leaves). Particular t. p.p. R. Bishop, M.pc.x. 
Device, satyr’s head, &c. T. p. of Poetaster, R. 
Young, m.pce.xt. Device with motto, “ Mollia 
cum duris.” 

3. The rest, pp. 1—228. Sig. a—r. T. pp. to 
Epigrams (none to Forrest), to two Entertain- 
ments, pp. (67) (91), and to Masques (p. 111). 
R. Bishop, m.pe.xt. The former two devices of 

ace and plenty, “ For thou shalt labor.” The 
atter two, with device and motto, as on t. p. of 
Poetaster. 





Sig. np—tll (1ll of 4 


Collation of vol. ii. 1640. 

N.B. The different sets of works are variously 
placed in different copies. Signatures throughout 
of 4 leaves. 

1. Gen. t. p. R. Meighen, 1640. 

2. Bart. Fair, St. of News, The D. an Ass *, 
t. pp. 1—s for Robt. Allot, &c. 1631. 

(a.) B. F. and D. an Ass—a 2, 5 leaves un- 
paged, t. p. and Induct. to B. F.; rest, B, p. 1 to 
¥, p-170. No. 89-90 omitted between plays. 

_ (6.) St. of N. a a (p. 1), changed at c 3 to 
single letter — 1 (p. 76) of 6 leaves. 

3. Magnetic L., T. of Tub, Sad Sheph., t. t. p. 
London. Printed M.cD.xL. (sic) — M.pc.xL. — 
M.DC.XLI. (A, p. 1)—v (p.176), @ of 2 leaves, 
ends T.ofT, Nos. 71-79 repeated. 

4. Christmas his Masque, &c.,no t. p. 8, p. 1- 
Y, p. 160. R and ¥ in 2 leaves each. Under- 
woods, t. p. London. Printed m.nc.xt. z, p. 161— 
a, 1 leaf (p. 286), p. 285, numb. 283, 

5. Mortimer, t. p. Printed m.pc.xt. 3 leaves, no 
paging nor sign. 

6. 


forace, Engl. Gr., t. pp. Printed m.po.xt.— 
p- London. Printed .pe.xx1. (a) p. 1— 
D, of 3 leaves, ends Horace; L, of 
Brinstey Nicworson, 
* Variation. The D. an Ass. T. p. device of swan. 
Imprinted at London, 1641. a, 2 
p. 1—x (2 leaves), p. 66, 


Timber, t. 
R. p. 132. 
i leaf, ends Gr. 


leaves unpaged. B, 


| skrit roots. 
| 1780. 











| pears :— 


terest others engaged in similar inquiries. The 
figures are the more interesting from having arisen 
by the purest accident. 

There are between 1700 and 1800 original San- 
The exact number will be about 
These have been registered under 645 
English vocables; but as many of the roots have 
been repeated under synonymes, and from differ- 
ence of conjugation, &c., it results that the ar- 
rangement includes 5658 apparent roots, giving an 
average of 3:2 meanings to each radical. Now 
these 5658 apparent roots are most unequally 
divided over their 645. English representatives. 
180 words have only one root each; on the other 
hand, one word (go) has 439 roots to itself. 
There are five vocables with more than 100 roots 
each :— 


(1) go. 439 
(2) injure. ° . - 270 
(3) sound . . ° - 165 
(4) shine e ° ° 141 
(5) speak 129 

1144 


It will be seen that a large part of this total can 
be deducted from the 1780 original roots, as the 
ideas expressed differ too much to allow of much 
repetition. Thus we have the curious result that 
the major portion of the radicals express but five 
simple ideas, But deducting 1144 from the gross 
apparent number 5658 we have 4514 roots remain- 
ing. Selecting vocables which have between 
50 and (100 radicals registered under them, we 
have — 

(6) kill 
(7) bind 
(8) cut 
(9) divide é m 
(10) abuse. ° ° - &2 
(11) throw 


(12) tremble . 57 
(18) collect 61 
(14) cover 56 
(15) surround 61 

607 


The primitive nature of these words will be 
noticed, and also that the two lists of only fifteen 
words comprise 1851 of the roots, or just one- 
third of the whole number. 

There are seventeen words which have between 
30 and 50 radicals registered under each, which I 
give in two divisions, as a new class of idea ap- 
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Rougher idea, 
(16) break . ‘ ° . 
(17) burn . ° ° . 81 
(18) despise . ° ° - 49 
(19) join ° ° ° - 87 
(20) firm (be) . ° . 6 
(21) give. ° ° - 47 
(22) take. ° . - 58—277 
Gentler idea, 
(23) love e ° ° o = 
(24) play . ° ° . 36 


(25) please . ° ° . Bl 

(26) praise . . . - 35 

27) worship ° ° . Bl 

{38 serve . . ° . 87 

(29) desire . ° ° - 4i 

(30) wish . . . . 88 

(31) increase e ° . 40 

(32) eat ° ° ° - 49—364 
Total 641 


Descending lower I find 39 vocables with be- 
tween 20 and 30 radicals a-piece, comprising as a 
total 922 more of the gross number. It would 
make this communication too long to set these 
out at length; but they comprise the yet more 
developed ideas of “adorn,” “dwell,” “ flow,” 
“ know,” “ obtain,” “ preserve,” “ purify,” &c. 

Beyond these there are 70 vocables with between 
10 and 20 roots under each, which absorb 937 
radicals among them, and introducing to us the 
yet more refined notions of “colour,” “cook,” 
“finish,” “ fry,” “learn,” “ prosper,” “proud,” &c. 

Now, collecting the foregoing totals, we have— 





Vocables. Roots. 

Registering. No. No. 
100 + ° . » # ° - 1144 
50to 100 . . - 10 . - 607 
380to 50 . ° « UE . - 641 
20to 30. ° - 8 ° 
l0to 20. ° - 7 ° - 987 
Totals 141 4251 


Therefore, out of the whole number of words 
(645) under which the 5658 roots are registered, 
141 words (or 21 per cent.) appropriate 4251 (or 
75 per cent.), leaving only 1407 to be divided 
among the remaining 504 vocables, or an average 
of 2:79 roots a-piece. It is further seen that 
the simpler the idea the larger are the number of 
roots found to express it; the whole illustrating 
in an unforeseen way the primitive character of 
the Sanskrit language. F. Prxcort. 


ELEGY ON SIR WILLIAM D’AVENANT. 


I transcribe the following verges, which, so far 
as I know, have not been printed before, from the 
original, written in a contemporary hand, with 
many others, on the blank leaves prefixed to a 
copy of “ Poems and Translations, with the Sophy, 
written by the Honourable Sir John Denham, 
Knight of the Bath,” 8vo, London, 1668: — 





“ ELEGY ON S® WILLIAM D’AUENANT. 


“ Though hee is dead, th’ imortall name 
Of William, who from Auenant came, 
Who mixt w English Lombard Flame, 
Shall liue in y* records of Fame. 


“ Hee lyes who sayth hee wanted witt, 
Both for y* table and y* Pitt; 
W’ch like his Face had neuer splitt, 
Had Nasute Judgment steered it. 


“ Industrious to a Prodigie, 
Of y* nor th’ Important Bee, 
Nor y* Graue Ant had more then hee, 
As by his laboured lines y* see, 


“ Twelve lustres his Icarian quill, 
Striving to toppe y* Muses Hill, 
Weary about y* middle stood still : 
Will lou’d them, but they lou’d not Will. 


“ Hee out of breath himselfe did rai, 
When hee w** riming rage beguii, 
By emulating Doctor Dote 
(I meane y* Father not y* Soiie). 

“ Had hee to law become a Drudge 
And fasten’d on y* temple Badge, 
And learn’d to Westminster to trudge 
Hee had long since gone forth a Judge. 


“ Had hee but some good trade began 
When into riming rage hee ran, 
He had been Maire or Alderman, 
But still his Muse did him trepan. 
“ Now roosting in y* Poets nest, 
Amongst his kindred hee doth rest, 
W Haut gousts they their wellcome guest, 
In limbo Poetarum feast. 
“ First in y* broad Elysian streets 
Hee his old Father Johnson meets ; 
Then him his Cousin Shakespeare greets, 
But his Freind Suckline lent him sheets. 
“ Cowley a Fayre appartment keeps, 
Receiving him with ioy hee weeps ; 
Into his bed y® William creeps, 
And now in Abraham’s bosome sleeps. 
“ His freind hee to y* Ancients shows, 
Their * rmer feuds hee doth compose, 
To shew they are no longer Foes, 
Naso has lent him half his nose. 
“In Poetry hee raised a scisme 
*Gainst the old Bards of Paganisme, 
Styl’d by the Moderns D’A venantisme, 
Condemned for want of Syllogisme. 
* And yet I feare thy want of breath 
Will proue the Inglish stages death. 
Could I to thee new life bequeath, 
No other head should were y® wreath,” 
WIttrAm Bates, 
Birmingham. 


Lorp Patmerston’s DisMIssaAL FROM OFFICE 
tn 1852. — In preparing the narrative of this por- 
tion of my History, I am anxious to adhere strictly 
to the facts, in their constitutional i The 
dismissal, it will be remembered, took place im- 
mediately after Palmerston’s recognition of the 
coup d'étdt in Paris, on Dec. 2, 1851, and was 
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designed as a censure for his recognition of that 
act without the knowledge of the Queen or any 
other member of the cabinet. Hansard’s report 
of the explanations which were subsequently 
given in the House is incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory, because of the manifest reserve and con- 
straint of the various speakers. Many readers of 
“N. & Q.” will recollect that there was at the 
time a very general under-current of feeling or 
icion that the late Prince Consort had not a 
little to do with this crisis; and a number of 
anonymous squibs were written, most of which 
have long since passed to their proper limbo. Yet 
it is curious that, within a few months of his dis- 
missal, Lord Palmerston was again in office as 
Home Secretary in the Coalition Ministry of the 
Earl of Aberdeen. I should be grateful for any 
light which can be thrown upon the whole 
procedure, as to matters of fact and as to the 
principle involved; putting aside mere items of 
gossip and conjecture as to supposed political 
intrigue and personal motives. 
Croydon- W. H. S. Aubrey. 


A GengatoetcaL Pvuzztz.—I transcribe the 
following statement from the fly-leaf of a copy of 
the Book of Common Prayer, 4to, 1595, and leave 
the solution to the ingenuity of your readers : — 

“Sherborne, April 13% 1767. Sanday the 5 instant 
was married by banns in the parish church of Upottery, 
in the county of Devon, W™ Rowland and Mary Mat- 
thews, by whose marriage there is a boy, whose own 
mother is become his grandmother, his father is become 
his brother, and his sister is become his mother.” 

Witriam Bates. 

Birmingham. 

OrreL Winpows.—Speaking of the different 
buildings of a monastery, the author of O.coniana 
(i. 206, ed. Philips), writes as follows :— 

“The Oriolium, or the Oriol, so called from its bay or 
projecting window. ‘The use thereof, says Fuller, ‘ is 
known for monks, who were in latitudine morbi, rather 
distempered than diseased, to dine therein, it being cruel 
to thrust such into the infirmaries, where they might 
have died with the conceit of the sickness of others.’ ” 

This explanation is new to me, and I am glad 
to lay it before the readers of “N. & Q.” for their 
judgment and consideration. 

I can bear testimony to the oriel window in 
Oriel College, Oxford, as adjoining to, though 
distinct from, the position of the high table. 

. Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory, Oxford. 

Norrmenam Trpocrarny.—The following 
three works printed in Nottingham prior to 1800 
are not mentioned in Creswell’s History of Print- 
tng in Nottingham, viz. — 

1. “The Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, extracted out 
Records, Original Evidences, Leiger-books (and) other of 
Manuscripts, and authentic Authorities, Beautified with 


Maps, Prospects, and Portraitures. By Robert Thoroton, 
Doctor of Physic. 





“ Quid genus et proavos strepitus ? 
Si primordia vestra 
Authoremque Deum 
Nullus degener extat, 
Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
roprium deseret ortum.” 
Bogt. de Consol. Phil. lib. iii. 
London: Printed by Robert White, for Henry Mort- 
lock, at the sign of the Phenix, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and at the White Hart, in Westminster Hall, 1677. 
This second edition printed by G. Burbage, Nottingham, 
1790.” 3 vols. 4to. 

2. “Robin Hood’s Garland: being a complete History 
of all the notable and merry Exploits performed by him 
and his Men on divers occasions; to which is added A 
Preface, giving a particular account of his birth, life, 
&c. Adorned with Twenty-seven neat and curious Cuts 
proper to the subject of each song. Nottingham: Printed 
and sold by G. Burbage, mpccxcrr. Price Four-pence.” 
8vo, 62 pp. 

3. “A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Antelope, a 
Packet belonging to the Honourable East India Company, 
Commanded by Captain Henry Wilson, which was lost in 
Aug. 1783, on the Pelew islands, situated in the Western 
part of the Pacific Ocean; to which is added Captain 
M‘Cluer’s Voyage thither, in the armed Snow Panther 
and Endeavour sloop in the year 1790. Composed from 
the journals of the'Captains and Officers, by George Keate, 
Esq. F.R.S. and>S.A. The fifth Edition. Nottingham : 
Printed by C. Sutton, 1796.” Introduction xvi. pp. 339. 
Small 4to. 


The above are in the Nottingham Free Library. 
J. P. Briscor, Librarian. 


Srr WatrTer Scorr’s Misqvotations.—In your 
issue for May 21 (p. 486), you did me the honour 
to print several uncorrected “~~ occur- 
ring in the Waverley Novels. These I had tested 
by an edition of 1868; but for the following I 
can lay my hands on no later authority than the 
twenty-five volume edition of 1842 (R. Cadell, 
Edinburgh) : — 

Waverley (p. 386): “He that striketh with the 
sword shall die by the sword.” This is varied in 
The Abbot (chap. iv.) to—“ He who striketh with 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” The exact 
words are (Matthew xxiv. 52): “Put up again 
thy sword into his place, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” In the 
same novel (motto to chap. xix.) occurs another 
error: “The death-drum is muffled, and sable the 
bier,” should read (see “Lochiel’s Warning”) 
“ black is the bier.” 

The Abbot (Introduction): “I shot another 
of the self-same flight,” should be “I shot his 


fellow of the self-same flight” (see Merchant of 


Venice). 
The Monastery (motto to chap. vii.) : — 
“ Cleanse the foul bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart.” 
A reference to Macbeth shows what the exact 
quotation should be : — 
“ Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 
I am aware that the reading “ foul,” in the first 
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of these lines, is common to several editions of 
Shakspere; but, as may be seen by a reference to 
the “ Cambridge,” it rests on no authority. 

I must again repeat my astonishment that these 
and such-like errors should have so long escaped 
correction at the hands of the publishers. It will 
he an undoubted blot on the Centenary Edition 
of Scott’s Works if these blunders are allowed 
again, for the fiftieth time, to pass unnoticed. 


Inverness. 


Leicester Square Sratve.—In an article in 
The Times of June 1, 1870, on the subject of 
Leicester Square, is the following passage, which 
sg surprised a good many readers. The 
writer has been suggesting the astonishment of 
foreigners coming to England to be present at the 
Derby, and seeing Leicester Square also. He 
then has this passage : — 

“ If our foreigners were students of history, they would 
add to their wonder one sad reflection on the injustice of 
after generations to the memory of the greatest men. 
That riderless charger and that dismounted legless 
crowned head are all that is left of the one tasteless 
monument the metropolis has to show of William IIL., 
who threw out our last tyrant, re-established Protest- 
antism at home, and shattered to ruin the foreign policy 
of Louis XIV. 

“ If they are not students of history, and care nothing 
for Dutch William and the rest of our kings, they will 
torment their minds by imagining reasons for the misery 
of the locality which they most affect.” 

We are no doubt, in “ N. & Q.,” a very humble 
race of people. We ask questions of all the world, 
and occasionally get answers, and generally do 
our best to add to our limited stock of knowledge ; 
and, as students of history, we are only too happy 
to read with docility the fine original style of 
writing which accumulates in a few short para- 
graphs the memories of “Dutch William and 
the rest of our kings.” But, on being told that 
this figure in Leicester Square represents, or re- 
presented, the pious, glorious, and immortal hero, 
we reflect with meek astonishment on the teach- 
ing which we have hitherto received. For in- 
stance, Mr. Lambert, in his History and Survey of 
London (iii. 502, 1806), says : — 

“In the centre is a gilt equestrian statue of his late 
Majesty George II.,* which was brought from the Duke 
of Chandos’s seat at Canons, near Edgeware.” 

ORTELENSIS. 


Kriye ALFRED AND BisHor Fox.—The follow- 
ing astonishing statement is quoted in the Satur- 
day Review of April 30, 1870, from Mr. Thomas 
Hughes’s Alfred the Great : — 

“In the time of Henry I., when the abbey of New 
Minster was removed to Hyde . . . . Alfred’s remains 
‘were carried with them, and there rested till the Refor- 
mation, when the royal tombs were broken open at the 
dissolution of the monastery. But the ‘ pious Dr, Richard 


[* Qy. George I.] 








Fox,’ Bishop of Winchester, had the remains of the kings 
eollected carefully and put in chests of lead, with inscrip- 
tions on each of them showing whose bones were within. 
. . « « Here the dust of the great king rested till the 
taking of Winchester by the Parliamentary troops.” 

These details are answered by the following 
facts:—The great bishop, the founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, died, felix opportunitate 
mortis, in 1528, in time to escape the arrival of 
havoc, sacrilege, and pillage at Winchester and 
everywhere else. He caused the chests, still seen 
at Winchester, to be made. They are of wood, 
not lead. Alfred’s bones were not placed there 
by Fox. Hyde abbey was not “surrendered,” as 
the brutal outrage was ealled, till 1538. Leland 
gives an account of its entire destruction. The 
Saturday Review lets these things pass. They 
ought, however, to be noticed. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

To Wrre.—This verb, which until recently was 
used almost exclusively by sportsmen to express 
the ensnaring of hares and rabbits in wire gins, 
appears to be now growing into favour with a 
very different class to convey a widely different 
meaning. Some few months since I found it em- 
ployed in a mercantile correspondence, which then 
came under my notice, to express the — a 
message by means of the electric telegraph— 
“ We wired you this yesterday,” and on June 8 I 
observed it, for the first time in print, used in the 
same sense in a leading article in the Daily Tele- 
graph, This fact seems noteworthy. 
W. H. Husx. 


REVOLUTIONARY Frencu Sones.—As these are 
often inquired after in “N. & Q.,” I would re- 
mind the readers that Dumersan published a sup- 
plemental volume entitled “ Chansons nationales et 
républicaines de 1789 @ 1849, avec des Notices his- 
toriques, par Dumersan. Paris, Garnier fréres, 
1848, Prix 2 francs.” By consulting this supple- 
ment much trouble will be spared. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Queries. 
DIALOGUE AGAINST THE BISHOPS. 


I have before me a copy of that scarce book by 
John Udall entitled — 

“A Demonstration of the Trueth of that Discipline 
which Christ hath prescribed in his Worde for the Goverp- 
ment of his Church, in all Times and Places, untill tne 
End of the World. Wherein are gathered into a plain 
forme of reasoning the proofs thereof out of the Scrip- 
tures, the evidence of it by the light of reason rightlie 
ruled, and the testimonies that have been given there- 
unto, by the course of the Church certaine hundreths of 
yeares after the Apostles’ time : and the generall consent 
of the Churches rightly reformed in these latter times : 


a they are all and maintained in those 
severall kes that have m written concerning the 
same,” 
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For writing ‘and publishing this book John 
Udall, a Puritan minister, was brought before Lord 
Cobham and others on Tuesday, Jan. 13, 158%, 
and examined as to the authorship; but, on his 
refusing to be sworn, he was committed to the 
Gate-house close prisoner. On July 24, 1590, he 
was arraigned at the assizes at Croydon and found 
guilty, and the next day was brought up for 


judgment, but after long arguing with the judges | 


he was respited on condition of writing a humble 
submission or supplication to her majesty for his 
offence. In Feb. 159% he was again brought up 
at the assizes in Southwark, when he receive 

sentence. Soon afterwards her majesty was moved 
to grant him a pardon, but it was never obtained, 
and he died in the Marshalsea prison about the 
end of the year 1592, quite heartbroken with 
sorrow and grief. (Howell, State Trials, i. 1271.) 

The book itself is directed against episcopacy, 
and the author is unsparing in his denunciations 
of the bishops, as the following extract from the 
address to the reader will show :— 

“ Yet is there none in the whole worlde so farre out of 
square as England, in reteyning that Popish Hierarchie, 
first coyned in the midst of the Mysterie of iniquitie, and 
that filthie sincke of the Canon law, which was invented 
and patched togeather for the confirming and increasing 
of the kingdome of Antichriste: wherein as great indig- 
nitie is offered unto Jesus Christe, in commiting his 
Churche unto the government of the same, as can bee, by 
meane underlinges unto a King, in committing his be- 
loved spouse unto the direction of the Mystresse of the 
Stewes, and inforcing her to live after the orders of a 
Brothel house,” 

On the third page Udall alludes to a book which 
appeared not long before his own, and was burnt 
by the authority of the bishops. He says, “So 
true is that which you are charged with in a Dia- 
logue lately come foorth against you and since 
burned by you.” Now, can any reader of “N, &Q.” 
tell me what book is here alluded to? If so, I 
should be very much obliged for the information. 


W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 
Lincoln’s Inn Chambers, 


40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


[Weare inclined to think the work alluded to is the 
one entitled “ 4 Dialogue, wherin is plainly laide open 
the tyrannicall dealing of L. Bisshops against God’s 
children,” 8vo [1588-9]. It is usually ascribed to Job 
Throckmorton; but by Wood to John Penry. It is 
noticed in Strype’s Life of Bishop Aylmer, ed. 1821, 
p- 142,—Ep.] 


“An AmircvE.”—The Compleat Housewife 
(date about 1720, but title wanting) contains an 
engraved plate of an “Amlegue of dishes for 
supper.” What is an amlegue, and from what 
language is it derived P D. Brat. 

Melbourne, 

An ANTITHESIS OF JEREMY BENTHAM’s.—In 
a pamphlet entitled Emancipate your Colonies, 
addressed by Jeremy Bentham to the French 


| italics are in the original, and the 
| be found in vol. iv. p. 415 of a edition 
of Bentham’s collected works. What is the mean- 





National Assembly in 1793, the following anti- 
thesis occurs: “Do you not think that British 
seamen may prefer the George whom they know, 
to a Frost whom they never heard of?” The 
will 


ing of the antithetical word Frost, or is it merely 
a misprint ; and if a misprint, what is the correct 
word f D, Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE GaTES oF Banpoy.*— 

“ Turk, Jew, or Atheist may enter here, 
But ne’er a Papist.” 

Is there, after all, any real historical foundation 
for this famous inscription? or is it but a myth, 
like “ The Guard dies, but never surrenders”; the 
Orangemen’s toast of “The Pope in hell”; Desaix’s 
message to the First Consul; the inscription on 
the coronation stone; “ Up, Guards, and at them,” 
&c. &c.? Was the inscription in question cut in 
stone, carved in wood, or written in chalk on the 
gates by a local poet? Perhaps some antiquary 
may be able to inform me, as your former corre- 
spondents do not? Bandon lost its walls, if not 
its gates, in 1688, 

There are many other traditions in Ireland, 
both religious and political, which, if ventilated 
in your columns, would be soon reduced to what 
many of them really are—myths ; but occasionally 
quoted as historical facts to serve party —— 

H. 


Portsmouth, 


BrotHer Germanx.—In a Bond of Tailzie exe- 
cuted in 1726 by James Craufurd, of Newark and 
Balsarrah in Ayrshire, he settles Newark on his 
own issue, which failing, on “ William Craufurd 


| of Keirs my brother german, and the heirs male 


of his body.” 

What is a “brother german?” Is Keirs, 
called also Kiers, the same as Kerse, a well known 
designation of the Craufurds ? Gort. 


Care. or Jesus Hosprrat, Bray, co. Berks. 
Many thanks to W. T. T. D. for this reference 
(p. 432.) Can he tell me whether this chapel 
was a private one in the ;Puritan times, like the 
one at Chichester? The famous Vicar of Bray 
had evidently nothing to do with it. ANON. 


Tue Crown or Tuorns.—Is there any autho- 
rity for the head of Christ with the crown of 
thorns, as represented by the old masters? I can 
tind none in the New Testament. I believe it 
was put on his head in derision, and not to punc- 
ture the skin and draw blood. In hot climates 
some thorns are very long; and what so easy as 
to make a mock diadem, by platting a wisp of 
straw with some large thorns erect in it? It 





* 2nd &, iv, 126, 223; ¥, 119, 
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would have served the purpose, us I believe, 
intended admirably. G. E. 

Antigua, 

Demontacs.—Can any one recommend me one 
or two books on the subject of the demoniacs 
of the New Testament ; that is, books by writers 
who have adopted a non-literal interpretation of 
the doctrine of demoniacal possession ? 

ONATHAN BovucuHieEr. 





Fesster: Scuvsert.—In the Life of F. Schu- 
bert, the musical composer, translated by Mr. A. D. 
Coleridge, occurs the following on p. 46, vol. i, :— 

“ Fessler must also be mentioned, whose far-seeing 
views, and commentaries on Music, Womanhood, Ethical 
and Religious Symbolism contained in his work, A Re- 
view of my Seventy Years’ Pilgrimage, were well cal- 
culated to lend a sort of halo to the peculiar views of 
Mayrhofer” [a friend of Schubert's }. 

Has this work of Fessler’s ever been translated 
into English ? QuERY. 

Txomas Hupson tHe Lonpon SonG-wRITER. 
When did Hudson die, and what was his age? 
He was author of several humorous songs illus- 
trative of humble life in London, His songs were 
published in shilling numbers, and form a good- 
sized volume. Are they on sale; if so, whois 
the publisher ? O. 

Inscription 1x Heprew.—Having heard the 
assertion that there was no record in the Old 
Testament that referred to an inscription in He- 
brew, I should feel obliged ifany Hebrew scholars 
would give a correct rendering of 2 Kings xxv. 17: 
“What title is that that I see?” As it now 
stands, it conveys the idea of an inscription, if 
only a name. Z. Z. 

Jesuit MSS.—In the Collections towards Illus- 
trating the Biography of the Scotch, English, and 
Trish Members of the Society of Jesus, by the Rev. 
Dr. Oliver, 1845, in a notice of F. John Lauren- 
son, this passage occurs at p. 131 :— 

“ He was also the author of a most interesting narra 
tive in MS. of the Emigration from Litge to Stonyhurst.” 

In Dr. Oliver’s same work (vide his account of 
F. Charles Plowden, p. 166), speaking of this gen- 
tleman’s connection with the new college of 
Bruges, he says :— 

“His narrative of the destruction and of his personal 
imprisonment from September 20, 1773, to May 25, 1774, 
by the mean suspicion and wanton despotism of the Aus- 
trian Government, deserves to be published.” 

Where are these MSS. to be seen? Will 
“N, & Q” kindly assist ? + 4 

“ Marrmisme.”—In a work entitled Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre by Xavier de Maistre, chap. 
Zvi., occurs the following quotation :— 

. - — je ne crois point au Sonat, a ce triste systéme, 
ce ui ne signifie rien. Je croirais plutét au magné- 
tisme ; je ovoizais pintet au nastisinn” 

What is martinism ? G. S.C. 
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NAPOLEON IN PALEsTINE. — During Napoleon's 
campaign in Palestine in 1799, did he visit Jeru- 
salem or any of the other holy places, or did any 
part of the French army reach the sacred city ? 
At the period of the battle of Mount Thabor he 
must have been in the immediate vicinity of 
Nazareth, where I believe General Kleber had his 
headquarters previous to the battle. H. H. 

Portsmouth. 


NorrmveHam WaRE.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me to what extent the Notting- 
ham pottery was carried on? The earliest date 
that I have been able to discover is 1712. 

J. P. Briscoz. 

Free Library, Nottingham. 

NvumismMatic.—A curious coin (or medal) has 
been picked up off some earth which was dug from 
near the banks of the Blackwater river a few 
months ago. One side displays the arms of Eng- 
land, France, Lreland, and Scotland, and the in- 
scription “ Christo Auspice Regno.” On the 
reverse side is a crowned head, to the right of 
which stands a “x1r.”; to the left nothing is 
visible, and there is not much space vacant. 
Round this side are the words “ Carolus: D. G. 
Mag. Br: Fr:et Hi: Rex.” “D.G.” and “ Mag.” 
are not at all clear, as the edge is worn off; but 
from the sense and the number of letters, I con- 
clude they are what was intended. The coin is 
silver and about the size of a halfcrown, but ex- 
tremely thin. 

I suppose that it was struck by one of the Pre- 
tenders, and must have got into Bocking through 
the Murray family, two members of which were 
Deans of Bocking. 

If, however, any of your readers can give me 
the real history of similar coins, I shall be much 
obliged. EvELYN CARRINGTON, 

Bocking Deanery, Braintree, Essex. 

PREPARATION AND PRESERVATION OF PEDI- 
e@REES.—Can you kindly recommend me to whom 
to apply to compile and authenticate a pedigree, 
for I have tried two people: one of whom simply 
looked for my name in the visitations, and gave 
me an extract relating to a different branch of my 
family altogether; and the other looked out the 
family of my great-grandfather in the parish 
registers, put a few names down, and, after my 
sending him 30/. to go on with, I have never 
heard from him since, although the ancestral 
estate was only three miles from the place where 
my great-grandfather resided. Secondly, after 
having a true pedigree compiled, can I place it 
upon record in any way, or so verify it that, in 
case of any parish registers or other documents 
being destroyed, the pedigree would still hold 
= in law, and enable me to recover a barony ? 
or my father, who would hold it if recovered, 
does not feel inclined to go to the trouble, and 
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during his lifetime some of the documents might 
be destroyed. Lastly, if there is no way of regis- 
tering a pedigree to hold good in law, yet is there 
any way of doing so, thereby securing to my de- 
scendants honest and indisputable grounds (though 
not in law, yet according to evidence considered | 
honest and proper) to consider the pedigree as 
showing their true descent: for assumption of 
arms and pedigrees are not unfrequent ? 

W. H. K. B. 
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medizval horticulture in England, which is printed 
in the fifth volume of the Archeological Joona, 
ever been separately published? And has Mr. 
Turner ever published any other papers on the 
same subject ? TEWARS, 
Vottrarre’s FaRewett to Horranp.—I again 
read in the copious and almost always correct 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (Cassell’s), by 
the Rev. Dr. Brewer, that when Voltaire “ took 
leave of the land and people,” he did it “in these 
| words” : “Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille.” Year 
| after year I have vainly searched for the source 
| where to find this irrepressible quotation. To say 


Belgaum, East Indies. 


Rosrxy oF ReprspaALz.—In Miss Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens of England (iii. 272-3), the 





freebooter to whom Margaret of Anjou trusted 
her own and her son’s life is said to have been 
the well-known Lancastrian outlaw, Robin of 
Redesdale. Can any one refer me to any authority 
for this statement ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Norwich. 

A Sarrre.— Who is the author of the amusing 
and very instructive pamphlet entitled 4 Dutch- 
man’s Difficulties with the English Language? It 
first made its appearance in a review, and was 
afterwards reprinted and issued separately. On 
my copy (Alexander Strahan, 1865) I find the 
statement “Tenth thousand,” so that the little 
work must have had a tremendous success. 

Mr. Servaas de Bruin, the author of a very good 
English-Dutch and Dutch-English dictionary, has 
just now published a new edition of the Drffcul- 
ties with Dutch annotations. H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Seven Deerees or ALMservine.—I remember 
having read that, according to the Jewish code, 
there were seven degrees of almsgiving: the 
lowest being to give with grudging; the highest 
to help the poor to help themselves. Can any 
correspondent of “N, & Q.” furnish me with the 
intermediate links ? Z. 1 


se 


Stick FRoM JERUSALEM.— Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to throw some light on 
the following query :—A few weeks ago, a friend 
of mine gave me a curious thorny stick, said to 
have been brought from Jerusalem, but no further 
particulars could be afforded. This stick is about 
three feet in height, about the thickness of a 


that it is somewhere in Voltaire’s works is really 
idle talk, if one cannot indicate a more precise 
reference. Somebody assured me the other day 
that the phrase may be traced to the voluminous 
correspondence of the great philosopher. I ac- 
cordingly set to work, but found nothing, not- 
withstanding a very close investigation. I now 
politely invite Mr. Brewer to tell us in this weekly 
whether he knows more about the phrase and its 
supposed author. I also put the same question 
to every reader and contributor of “ N. & Q.,” 
hoping that my appeal this time may not remain 
entirely fruitless. H. TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 


Queries with Answers. 


DesTRUCTION oF CHURCHES IN DEVONSHIRE.— 
The following note in Trapp’s Commentary on 
Rev. i. 16, I copy for the sake of my query :— 

“Tt is well observed by a worthy writer, that about 
the time of the silencing of thinisters many churches in 
England were torn at once (within our remembrance) 


| with terrible lightning; and almost no place else but 





middle finger, and it has a transverse piece on the | 


top, giving it the appearance of a crutch. It is 
covered with thick long thorns, some nearly an 
inch in length. ; 
deal box of the shape of its outline, and it opens 
and shuts at pleasure by means of a sliding cover. 


This stick is carefully fixed into | 


Whether the stick is simply a natural curiosity, | 


or, coming from Jerusalem, interesting on account 
of any religious association, is the point desired 
to be ascertained by QUERIST. 


Hvupson Turner on Enorisx Horricutrvre. 
Has Mr. Hudson Turner's interesting paper vi 


churches were touched, especially in the lower parts of 
Devonshire, where many were scorched, maimed, and 
many had their brains struck out as they sat in churches, 
as at the church of Anthony in Cornwall, near Plim- 
mouth, on Whitsunday 1640.” 

The worthy commentator is so circumstantial 
that we cannot doubt his faithfulness in quoting 
from his authority ; but as he states in the margin, 
‘‘see the relation in print,” I am desirous of read- 
ing about this wholesale slaughter of church and 
people, and ask “N. & Q.” if it knows anything 
about this “relation in print.” 

Grorce Luioyrp. 

Crook, South Durham. 

[The old commentator refers more particularly to the 
appalling tempest which fell upon the church of Widde- 
combe, on the eastern confines of Dartmoor, the terrors of 
which are traditionally recorded in the neighbourhood 
after the lapse of more than two centuries. Prince, au- 
thor of The Worthies of Devon, in ‘hig memoir of the 
Rev. George Lyde, vicar of the parish at the time of the 
visitation, thus describes it: “In the yoar of our Lord 
1638, Oct. 21, being Sunday, and the congregation being 
gathered together in the parish church of Wydecombe, 
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in the afternoon, in service time, there happened a very 
great darkness, which still increased to that degree that 
they could not see to read: soon after a terrible and fear- 
ful thunder was heard, like the noise of so many great 
guns, accompanied with dreadful lightning, to the great 
amazement of the people; the darkness still increasing 
that they could not see each other, when there presently 
came such an extraordinary flame of lightning as filled 
the church with fire, smoak, and a loathsome smell like 
brimstone ; a ball of fire came in likewise at the window 
and passed through the church, which so affrighted the 
congregation that most of them fell down in their seats ; 
some upon their knees, others on their faces, and some 
one upon another, crying out of burning and scalding, 
and giving themselves up for dead. There were in all four 
persons killed and sixty-two hurt, divers of them having 
their linen burnt, though their outward garments were 
not so much as singed . . . . The church itself was much 
torn and defaced with the thunder and lightning ; a beam 
whereof, breaking in the midst, fell down between the 
minister and the clerk and hurt neither. The steeple 
was much wrent; and it was observed where the church 
was most torn, there the least hurt was done among the 
people. There were none hurted with the timber or stone» 
which might easily happen, since stones were thrown 
down from the steeple, as fast as if it had been by a 
hundred men.” As the late Rev. Samuel Row of Cre- 
diton has remarked, the skirts of Dartmoor generally, 
from their mountainous character, are subjected to these 
terrific “skiey influences”; and Widdecombe, with the 
mighty ridge of Hamildon on one side and the lofty crest 
of Rippon Tor on the other, to gather and arrest the 
thunder-cloud, must be peculiarly exposed to such occa- 
sional visitations. Carrington, the poet of Dartmoor, has 
made the most of this particular circumstance, and adds— 
“ The village bard, 

In simple verse, that time has kindly spar’d, 

Has sung it; and in style uncouth, 

The pious rural annalist has penn'd 

The fearful story.” 


The pious rural annalist was Mr. Lyde the vicar, from | 


whom Prince, we conclude, derived his information. } 


“Go WHERE THE MoRNING sSHINETH.”—I find 
the following in the Reading Mercury of Satur- 
day, May 14. Perhaps some of your readers can 
say if the hymn is by the late Lord Carlisle, or, 
if not, by whom ? — 

“ An AUTHOR WANTED.—A co mdent, dating from 
Marlow, writes : — ‘I was pe by reading the ac- 
count in The Times of May 5th, of the inauguration of 
the statue to the late Earl of Carlisle at Dublin, that 
when the beautiful hymn, “Go where the morning 
shineth,” &c., was inserted in The Mercury a few weeks 
since, it was stated that “the author had er been 
known.” I distinctly remember when that hymn was 
Dae ery many fears since, it was said to be by the late 

of Carlisle, but I believe it was when he was still 
Lord Morpeth ; and that authorship has never been con- 
tradicted. Doubtless, any of the family of the late earl 
would, if asked, say if such was the case, and thus set 








the matter at rest, as it is a pity that the author of such 


a beautiful hymn should remain unknown.’ ’ 
W. T. M. 

[The authoress of this hymn is Mrs. Jane Cross 
Simpson (a sister of Henry Glassford Bell, the editor of 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal, to which periodical for 
Feb. 6, 1831, Miss Bell contributed it). For further par- 
ticulars of this lady and her works, our correspondent is 
referred to Miller's Singers and Songs of the Church, 
p. 486. ] 


“Waty, Waty,”’ anp “Annie oF Loca- 
RoYAN.”—Is it known who were the authors of 
these two ballads? HERMENTRUDE. 


[ The authorship of these ballads is unknown. “ Waly, 
Waly,” appeared first in Allan Ramsay's Collection, 
where it is marked as ancient. There is also evidence 
that it was composed before 1566; for there is extant a 
manuscript of that year in which some of the lines are 
transcribed. (Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland, i. 130.) 
Consult also Chambers’s Scottish Songs, ed. 1829, ii, 424, 
“Very few of the Scottish ballads are so beautiful and 
perfect as ‘Annie of Lochroyan,’” says Mr. Aytoun, 
“which I regard as the gem of Mr. Jamieson’s Collec- 
tion. The first version, printed in Herd’s volumes, con- 
tains some evident interpolaticns—or rather transposi- 
tions—from a different ballad.” See also Chambers’s 
Scottish Ballads, ed. 1829, p. 201.} 


OPvENING OF THEATRES.—Cibber states that, at 
the time of the Restoration, plays commenced at 
four o’clock. When were the present later hours 
adopted ? 8S. W. T. 

[When Garrick made his first Sow as Richard the 
Third at Goodman's Fields on O.t, 19, 1741, the per- 
formance commenced at six o'clock. 

The same hour was observed in 1812, when James and 
Horace Smith wrote The Rejected Addresses, art. “ The 
Theatre” : — 

* *Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to six, 

Our long wax-candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touch'd by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light, and make the lighter start ; 
To see red Pheebus through the gallery-pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury Lane; 
While gradual parties fill our widen’d pit, 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit.” 

We learn from the play-bills of the Olympic that in 1815 
the curtain rose at half-past six o’clock, in 1820 at a 
quarter to seven, and for the first time on Jan. 12, 1824, 
at seven. } 


Joun Putiies tHE Port.—Is there any kind 
of representation of this personage known? I 
happen to possess a clever half-length portrait of 
a studious-looking man, on the canvas back of 
which is written “ Philips the Cider Poet.” It 
is in the style of Kneller, and represents the 
clad in a loose kind of garment, the face loo ing 
over the right shoulder, the right hand pla 
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| 
against the right breast, with a background of 
hanging drapery to the figure. He has also long 
natural hair. In short, he appears much such a | 
personage as might be imagined from the slight | 
account of him in Johnson’s Lives. It came from 
the collection of a Norfolk gentleman deceased. | 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 
Lingate House, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
{In Evans's Catalogue of Portraits, vol. i. p. 271, we 
find an original picture of Earl Harcourt’s of John 
Philips the poet, designed by Thurston [Riley ?] and | 
engraved by Warren, and another by Gucht. } 





Replies. 
DOCTRINE OF PROBABILITIES. 
(4 8. v. 446, 544.) 


Bishop Marsh was unfortunate in his applica- 
tion of the doctrine of probabilities to Biblical 
criticism. 

Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle and Lucasian 
Professor, published — 

“ Strictures on some of the Publications of Dr. Herbert 
Marsh, intended as a Reply to his Objections against the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” 1813. 

In his fourth chapter, devoted to show that the 
Doctor’s opinions were not trustworthy, he refuses 
to admit the Doctor's hypothesis of a Hebrew 
original of the first three Gospels, although it 
might explain all the ‘‘ phenomena,” because there 
was no vera causa—no positive evidence of the 
existence of the pretended document : — 

“ A philosopher must never indulge in the fabrication 
of imaginary facts, for the purpose of explaining such as 
really exist.” 

Then, p. 240, &c., he demolishes the theorem 
which Dr. Marsh had produced with a great 
flourish of trumpets; as—“If you are a mathe- 
matician as well as a critic, you will instantly 
perceive its truth.” After stating the theorem 
given in p. 544, in which the chance of identity 
is shown to be “ millions of millions of millions of 
millions of millions to unity,” the Dean pro- 
ceeds : — 

“The moment I heard of so prodigiously high a 
degree of probability being inferred from such a coinci- 
dence of readings, I was sure there must be nonsense 
somewhere, 

“The principle of Dr. Marsh's theorem may be rendered 
perfectly intelligible to common readers by an easy and 
familiar illustration. . . «+ In the case of a common 
die with six equal sides: if five of them are black, and 
only one white, it is five to one, upon casting the die, 
that the white side will not come up. 

“But the number of chances in favour of any events 
taking place in future, is not the same thing as the num- 
ber of times which any event may have actually hap- 
pened. For example: suppose that I have a die, not of 
six, but of an unknown number of sides, and that I cast 
this die six times successively, and that in those six trials 
a white face comes up only once; it is not in this case 
45 it was in the former, five to one against the coming 








up of a white face upon making another trial, To jus- 
tify such a conclusion, one ought to have made the 
experiment a vast number of times . nothing 
short of an infinity of trials (to use the common language 
of the mathematicians) could authorize us to pronounce 
that probability to be certainly and precisely as five to 
one, 

The Dean says it is reasoning precisely as a 
person would do who, after observing ten days 
to be rainy save one, should conclude that it was 
nine to ons the next day would also prove rainy. 

The fallacy which pervades this whole species 

of reasoning — 
“consists in deducing from only a few experiments— 
those, for instance, made on the fifty MSS. in Dr. Marsh’s 
theorem—a conclusion whiclr cannot be legitimate, unless 
it were the result of a great many such fifties.” 

I note, from Carr’s Synopsis of Practical Philo- 
sophy, that La Place po ares the probability of 
the sun’s rising to-morrow on the assumption that 
he had risen regularly for 5000 years at 1,826,214, 
or less than ¢wo millions, to one. So that Marsh’s 
theorem gives a probability more certain than 
sunrise, to a degree which it is not possible to 
conceive. 


THE MANX SONG: “ MYLECHARAINE.” 
(4 S. ii. 276; iii, 288, 493; v. 469.) 


I have a manuscript copy of this song, differing 
somewhat from the version forwarded to you by 
Mr. J. Beatz. I transcribe some of the verses, 
although they compare unfavourably in point of 
smoothness and idiomatic correctness with those 
extracted from the Mona Miscellany : — 

I. 
“ Ayns Jurby, ayns Mannin, va dooinney, v’ad gra, 
My lomarcan daag oo mee! 
Lesh thalloo as argid, ceau carraneyn dy bra’, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee! 


I. 
“ Dooyrt y naboo rish Myle, cre voish haink dty stoyr ? 
My lomarcan daag 00 mee ! 
Haink eh voish yn Churragh wooar, dowin, dowin, dy 
liooar, 
As my lomarcan daag 00 mee! 
ut. 
“ © Vylecharaine, cre’n boayl hooar 00 dty stock ? 
My lomarcan daag oo mee! 
Hooar mee ’sy Churragh eh, eddyr daa vlock, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee! 
IV. 
“0 Vylecharaine, cre’n raad hooar oo yn ven? 
My lomarcan daag 00 mee! 
Va shin poost ayns keeill Yurby, thie gennal as glen, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee! 


v. 

“ She un phiyr oashyr, as daa 

My lomarcan daag oo mee 

Sheh ollee cheau Myle son kiare bleeantyn jeig, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee! 


phiyr vraag, 


' vI. 
“ She un charrane ghoo, as marish nane vane, 
My lomarcan daag 00 mee! 
Gys yn cheeil er yn Doonaght, goll mennic myr shen, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee! 
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vi. 
“ © Yishig, O Yishig, ny inneenyn v'ad gra, 
My lomarcan daag co mee! 
Gow shiu nearey ceau carraneyn gys yn cheeil son 
dy bra, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee! 
vit. 
“ O inneenyn, O inneenyn, cha nel mish goaill nearey, 
My lomarcan daag oo mee! 
Son t’aym ayns joan yn chistey ny cur erriu gearey, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee!” 

Mr. J. Beatz is no doubt right in suggesting 
“Ushag veg ruy” for “ Ushag beg ruy.” Manks- 
men seem to be rather careless about initial muta- 
tions. Mr. Harrison has, for instance, “’sy 
Curragh” in place of “’sy Churragh,” and I have 
met with other examples from time to time. It 
would be interesting to know if, in the older 
Manx documents, prepositions followed by an 
article ever eclipse the initial of the noun they 
precede. If so, we can only look upon the modern 
custom as a sign of decay in the dialect. Should, 
however, the initial change have been confined to 
aspiration, an. occasional disregard of the rule for 
the sake of euphony may have been sanctioned 
by custom. 

I cannot bring myself to think that Mr. Bratz 
has hit on the meaning of Mylecharaine. It seems 
to me that, if it had been intended to apply such 
a nickname to the miser as “ Mikey Sandal,” we 
should find him called Mail ny garraneyn, and 
not Mylecharaine, which may be no more than 
the popular pronunciation of Mylecraine. This, 
in its turn, naturally suggests the common sur- 
name Craine. Surely, among the Manx readers 
of “N. & Q.,” there is some one who can set the 
matter at rest. W. R. Drennan. 

Atheneum, Manchester. 


THE SPURS OF ROBERT BRUCE, 
(4 S. v. 505.) 


Ane@Lo-Scotvs has been wrongly informed. It is 
not the fact that the workmen “came upon ” ihe 
king’s grave in 1819. That implies that the find- 
ing of it was accidental; but the fact is that a 
tradition had long existed that the site of the 
ate was at a certain part of the abbey; and the 

cotch Court of Exchequer, under whose care the 
abbey was placed, desirous to ascertain whether 
the tradition was correct, and to clear up as far 
as practicable an interesting historical matter, 
ordered a regular examination at that spot, which 
was accordingly made at their sight in 1819. I 
shall presently advert to the result; but I would 
ask, in the first place, is it credible that the work- 
men employed could venture to abstract or con- 
ceal any article found on that occasion within the 
tomb, seeing that they were under close official 
inspection ? 

far from its being true that it has been 


| hitherto supposed, according to Ane1o-Scortus, 
that the contents of the tomb when opened dis- 
closed only the trifling articles which he names, 
there was (as I thought every body knew) 
found in the tomb the skeleton of the king in a 
coffin, covered with royal robes, and having a part 
of the bone next the heart sawn away; thus 
making the identification complete, as it is an his- 
torical fact that he had directed that his heart 
should be cut out and carried to the Holy Land 
for interment. In its transport thither it was 
taken from the bearer of it, who was killed; but 
it was recovered, and lies buried in Melrose 
Abbey. 

I am surprised that ANe@xo-Scotvs should ap- 
parently be unacquainted with these facts, as they 
are detailed by Mr. Tytler in his History of Scot- 
land, and as a report—to be found in every public 
library—was printed by order of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. It is entitled — 

“ Report to the Court of Exchequer in Scotland by the 
King’s Remembrancer relative to the Tomb of King 
Robert the Bruce and the Cathedral Church of Dunferm- 
line.” Edinburgh, 1821, 

It is very interesting, and illustrated by engrav- 


ings. A. 





Not having seen the spurs alleged to have been 
worn by King Robert Bruce, which were said to 
have been found by the workmen who opened 
his grave in Dunfermline Abbey in the year 1819, 
I am not in a position to judge of their antiquity 
or the reverse; but I think your correspondent is 
probably correct in his supposition that they are 
of doubtful antiquity, from the fact that some 
twenty years ago I examined in a museum in the 
Lake district (¢. e. at Keswick) a spurwhich bore the 
label “Spur worn by an ancient knight.” Now 
this spur was simply an example of a class of 
poral oe largely produced in Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, for the use of (as ANGLo-Scorvs very perti- 
nently puts it) or to be worn by “wealthy 
Mexicans and Brazilian caballeros.”” The orna- 
mentation of these spurs is very florid ; neither in 
design nor execution do they bear any of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the medizval crafts- 
man; however much modern antiquaries may be 
deceived—(did the Society of Scottish Antiqua- 
ries pass verdict on these alleged spurs of Bruce? )— 
any modern workmen would at once recognise 
the imposition if it is so. 

The Walsall spurs are large; they are very 
ornamental ; they are made of either wrought iron 
| —more commonly malleable iron cast—of Ger- 

man silver, or of brass; sometimes the finish is 
| simply “tinning” by immersion in a bath of melted 
| tin, or they are plated with silver or gold (i.e. the 
| more expensive examples); the “rowels” are 
| two or two and a half inches in diameter, and the 
| Points or spikes of the rowels are very long, strong, 
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and would seriously punish the horse on which 
they operated. These distinctive marks will pro- 
bably aid Anexo-Scorus in arriving at the con- 
clusion as to the authenticity of the period of 
manufacture of the spurs alleged to be those worn 
by the defender of Scottish liberty and indepen- 
dence. It is time that spurious relics should be 
detected, or the real character, if they are real, be 
confirmed where there is doubt. Antiquaries 
make strange blunders, as the Antiquary did when 
he confounded the inscription on stone he read asa 
Roman inscription—#, ¢. A. D. K. 8. F. for a relic of 
Roman dominion in Scotland—which, read by the 
beggarman Edie Ochiltree, meant simply to com- 
memorate Aiken Drum, “ ane o’ the kale suppers 0’ 
Fife,” renowned for his prowess in supping Scotch 
broth (or kale) ; or the said spurs may be as true 
as in the letter written by Burns to Captain 
Grose, wherein the poet hints the said antiquary 
as being in possession of “the knife that cutted 
Abel's craig” (or throat), &c. 

I trust that Anexo-Scorvs will be able to 
prove the authenticity or the reverse of the integ- 
rity of the alleged spurs of Robert Bruce, and 
that he will not cease till he has done so. 

A “BritHer Scot.” 

Birmingham. 


CAWNPORE : KHANPUR=KINGSTOWN., 
(4% S, v. 401, 498.) 
The derivation of the word “king” from the 
Tartar (Mongol, chan, khang, khan ; Chinese kung; 
Persian khan; also Tartar khagdn, an emperor) is 
very doubtful; as is also the Celtic derivation (Gael. 
and Irish ceann, head, chief, commander; W. ciin, 
a leader, chief, cyn, first, chief), which is supported 
by Palgrave. Other etymologies are from Ger. 
Konnen, to be able, or kennen, to know; from | 
hund or chund, the hundred; “the ruler of the 
hundred” ; from kind, child; from the Icelandic | 
konungr; from konr, a young man, a man, a hero, | 
also a prince, lord. The word “king” might | 
also come from the O. G. kun (kiihn), rendered 
by Wachter fortis, audax, animosus (A.-S. con, 
cen, ferox, audax, bellicosus), which is found in 
the German names Cunimund, Cunibert, Cunrad, 
&c. This latter derivation is strengthened by the 
fact that the word karle=vir fortis et strenuus, 
was, according to Kilian, used by the Wends and 
Huns for “rex.” Perhaps, however, a more reason- 
able derivation of “king,” or rather of the Sax. cyng, 
cymg, cyning (G. kimg, D. koning, Sw. konung, 
kung, Dan. konge, Franc. et Alam. kuning, chu- 
ning) is from A.-S. cyn, gens, natio (kin, kindred, 
lineage, race, posterity, tribe, nation, people, kind, 
sort—Bosworth), with the patronymic ing (G. 
inger) suffixed. This suggestion is confirmed by 
the Mceso-Gothic term for “ king,” viz. thindans, 





(Matth. xx *i.11), from thinda, gens, natio, popu- 


lus; and also the O. G. teut = rex, dux, princeps 
(Icelandic thiodan, Francic. theada (rex), from teut, 
populus, but perhaps through deuten, regnare). 
Jonf. Palgrave, Rise and Progress, vol. ii. 341; 
Wheaton, Hist. Northmen, p. 129; Fin Magnu- 
sen, Rep. Roy. Soc. N. A. Copenhagen for 1830, 
p- 117; Thre, Gloss. Su.-Goth; Thierry, Hist. de 
la Cong. del Angleterre, par les Normands, vol. i. 
p- 128; also Adelung, and Meidinger, who gives 
all the forms of the word “king” used by the 
Northern nations. Pnimoprston thinks cap, 
coff-in, and coff-er may come from cap-io, to con- 
tain. But cap is rather from the Saxon ceppe 
(D. kap); coffin, from cophinus, a twig basket, 
— coffer, coffin, from xogwos, xovpwos (Med. 
sat. cofinus; Bas. Bret. cof; O. Fr. coffin, cof- 
fineau, couffin, which Roquefort renders corbeille, 
manne, petit panier); perhaps from xov¢os, light, 
or its root }3 (conf. 6n, @n4n, from MIN, a chest, 
an ark); curved or hollow. Again, the word 
coffer (O. Fr. coffe, coffers) would seem to be de- 
rived from the same root; the French using the 

word coffre both for a coffer and a coffin. 
R. 8S. CHaRNock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


A FRENCH MYSTIFICATION. 
(4% S. vy. 461.) 


The following correspondence has passed be- 
tween Messrs. Delagrave & Co. and myself. 

H. TIrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

I. 
“ Messieurs Delagrave & Cie, Paris. 
“ Amsterdam, Singel 456. 
“ Messieurs, 26 mars. 

“J’ai regu par l’intermédiaire de la librairie R. C. 
Meijer, dans cette ville, votre réponse * aux remarques 
que j’ai faites sur le contenu de votre prétendue nouvelle 
édition de la Biographie universelle de M. Michaud. 

“Tl faut avoir, Messieurs, un singulier degré de sang- 
froid, je dirais presque d’impertinence, pour oser soutenir 
que l'ouvrage que vous étes en train de publier soit 
autre chose qu’une reproduction par trop fidéle de la 





* This answer runs as follows :— 

“ Paris, le 19 mars 1870. 
“ Messieurs Raison R. C. Meijer, Kalverstraat E 246, 
a@ Amsterdam (Hollande). 








“ Messieurs, 

“ La seconde Gdition contient environ 20,000 articles 
nouveaux, tous les anciens ont été revus. Mais il est 
certain, que, sous prétexte de nouvelle ¢dition, il n’y 
aurait pas & refaire tout l’ancien fond, qui était excellent: 
on a amélioré. 

“ Veuillez donner connaissance d¢ ces renseignements 

& votre souscripteur au Dictionnaire biographique de 

Michaud, pour que, se reportant a I’édition qu'il posséde, 

il juge s'il lui convient de rester souscripteur. 
‘« Agréez, Messieurs, nos salutations empressées. 
(Signed) “ Pour Delagrave & C'*, 
“ Gautier ” (?). 
(Signature not quite plain.) 
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nouvelle édition de 1842, publi¢e par la librairie de Thois- tion. Nous vous laissons done pour compte les expres- 


nier-Desplaces. Vous n’y avez changé pas un mot, pas 
une virgule. Votre invitation & mon adresse de comparer 
votre édition avec I’édition originale (1811-1828) est vrai- 
ment naive. L’ouvrage édité en 1842, par la librairie 
Thoisnier-Desplaces, était véritablement un ouvrage neuf, 
ou se trouvaient refondus |'édition originale et le supplé- 
ment (laissé inachevé), commencé en 1833, mais votre 
livre n’est pas un livre neuf. Vous n’avez fait que re- 
produire I'édition neuve en 1842, mais forcément arriérée 
en 1870, et votre annonce dans le Fewilleton de la Biblio- 
graphie de la France est tout aussi mensongére que votre 
sous-titre sur les volumes est fictif. Le tout est une 
se imposture, dont le public est la victime. 

“J'ai détaillé cette affaire dans notre organe de la 
librairie. J’ai prouvé dans mon article (qui vous sera 
envoyé) ce que j'ai avancé et ce que j’avance encore :— 

“1° Les premiers volumes de votre soi-disante nouvelle 
édition s’arrétent en 1842. 

“2° Vous n’avez rien changé dans le texte de I'édition 
de la librairie Thoisnier-Desplaces. Je vous défie de me 
montrer dans un des volumes publi¢s par vous, un seul 
article sur un contemporain célébre mort depuis 1842. Je 
ne prendrai pas seulement les volumes suivants, mais je 
crierai sur les toits des maisons ce que vous avez fait. Tant 
pis pour vous, si dans le marché hollandais, qui est si pro- 
ductif pour la librairie francaise, votre livre ne se vend 
pas. eut-étre deviendrez-vous sage par les pertes que 
vous ferez. Je l'espere. 

“ Votre serviteur indigné, 
(Signed) “H, TiepEMAN.” 
II, 
“ Monsieur H. Tiedeman, 4 Amsterdam, Singel 456. 
“ Paris, le 7 avril 1870, 
“ Monsieur, 

“Les termes si peu mesurés de votre lettre ne s’ex- 
pliquent guére. Un simple examen des faits aurait da vous 
éviter cet écart de langage. 

“Tout d’abord et pour laisser de cété toute question 
@'intérét, je vous dirai que nous sommes tout préts a re- 
prendre les volumes de la Biographie universelle, qui 
vous ont été livrés, puisqu'ils ne vous conviennent point. 

“En fait, un ouvrage comme celui-la ne s’improvise 
pas en peu d’années. Quarante-cinq volumes & faire, tout 
comme rédaction que comme impression, ont besoin de 
longs délais pour voir le jour. Or nous avons annoncé 
que l’ouvrage comprenait 45 volumes, qu’il était entiere- 
ment composé, enti¢rement cliché. Pouvions-nous penser 
qu’on interpréterait cette annonce comme celle d'une édi- 
tion neuve et toute récente, dont toutes les parties fussent 
& la date actuelle? [1 est clair, au contraire, pour tout 
le monde, que les derniers volumes seuls peuvent avoir 
cette actualité. Les premiers, je n’en disconviens pas, re- 
montent & une date plus ¢loignée. La publication, & 
partir du 8*, avait été interrompue. Elle n’a été reprise 
et menée & bonne fin qu’entre 1855 (?) et 1865. 

“C'est aux derniers jours de 1865 que le quarante- 
cinquitme volume a ea fait et composé, et c’est cette 
édition, qui n'est seulement terminée que depuis peu, que 
nous avons mise en vente, pour la premiére fois, dans son 
entier. La voyant annoncée aujourd’hui complete, aucun 
bibliographe, aucun libraire sérieux ne peut s’y tromper. 
Aucun en France ne s’y est trompé en effet. Votre ré- 
clamation, Monsieur, est restée isolée, et dénote peu de ré- 
flexion, vous le r itrez facil t. Des Vorigine 
cette publication a porté le titre et les indications qu'elle 
porte aujourd’hui. Le premier volume s’annongait nou- 
velle édition, Le dernier volume, plus récemment préparé, 
s'est annoncé de méme. Nous n’avons rien changé au titre, 
nous n’avions rien & y changer, et notre annonce ne con- 





tient rien qui puisse faire naitre (sic) I'idée d’une 3™* édi- | 





sions peu civiles dont vous vous étes si légerement servi. 
Recevez, Monsieur, nos salutations. 
(Signed) “Cu. DELAGRAVE.” 
Ill, F 
“ Messieurs Delagrave & Cie, Paris. 


“ Amsterdam, Singel 456. 
16 mai 1870. 
“ Messieurs, 

“Vous m’avez fait 'honneur de me répondre & mon 
acte d’accusation dressé contre vous, et d’abord vous vous 
plaignez amétrement de mes ‘termes si peu mesurés’ et: 
de ‘ mes écarts de langage.’ Voyons, Messieurs, faites un 
peu usage de votre bon-sens, si c’est possible, et dites- 
moi: peut-on étre poli avec ceux qui cherchent & vous 
tromper et & mystifier le public? Peut-étre; mais alors 
il faut posséder un degré de patience et de générosité 
chrétiennes que je n’ai pas moi. Il faudrait me faire 
moine alors, . . . . et encore! 

“Ceci d’abord posé, venons a votre ridicule proposi- 
tion de vor.. sevendre les deux premiers volumes ‘ puis- 
qu’ils ne me conviennent point.’ Trop naif parbleu! 
Quoi, vous pensez que j’aie fait tant de vacarme autour 
de votre publication seulement & cause de mes dix-sept 
francs perdus? Et vous me croyez assez niais pour 
tomber dans votre misérable piége? llons donc! 
Vous dites dans votre lettre—contrairement 4 la mienne— 
couchée dans des termes si flatteux et si distingués, que 
ma ‘réclamation’ ‘ dénote peu de réflexion.’ Avouez au 
moins, Messieurs, que votre piége si piteusement tendu 
ne dénote pas non plus une surabondance de perspicacité 
de votre part. 

“Quant A vos protestations d’innocence, vos larmes 
d’éditeurs démasqués—je ne me méle pas de tout cela. 
J’ai publié sur votre prétendue nouvelle édition du 
Michaud ce que je croyais de mon devoir de publier, et je 
ferai en sorte que le public parisien ait bientdt sous les 
yeux mon petit éclaircissement sur les petits mystéres 
du chateau de Delagrave, 

“ Tenez-vous pour averti ! 

“Vous pourrez naturellement vous défendre (le pour- 
REZ-vous naturellement ?),et le public jugera entre vous 
et moi. 

“ Autre question. 

“Vous prétendez dans votre lettre si polie, que ma 


‘ réclamation,’ qui, soit dit entre parentheses, ‘ dénote si. 


peu de réflexion,’ ‘est restée isolée.’ En acceptant cette 
affirmation comme un fait, il nous reste & savoir si la race 
des Quérard et des Nodier est complétement éteinte en 
France. N’est-ce pas J& un humiliant spectacle pour Ia 
‘grrrande nation,’ qu’un étranger doive lui montrer le 
chemin, doive démasquer pour elle les tricheries d’un édi- 
teur national? [1 est vrai, que Messieurs Garnier, les 
‘saints peres’ de la rue des daints-Peres, ont pu duper 
le public ‘frrrangais,’ pendant une vingtaine d’années, 
avec ieur Bescherelle, avant qu’un ‘Annamite’ mit fin “ 
leur brillant et profitable systeme de ‘ nouvelles éditions. 
(Voir ’ Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieur, année 
1864, p. 14.*) 





* Voici ce qu'il découvre dans le monde parisien :— 

“*Ums Prixce Louts-NaPo.kon, ‘ CTURLLEMENT Prt- 
SONNIER A Ham.—J’ai acheté, peadant mon sejour a 
Paris, un exemplaire du “ Dictionnaire national de 
Bescherelle, édition de la présente année 1863, Paris, 
GARNIER fréres, et I'ayant ouvert au mot Ham, j’y ai lu 
ce qui suit ; ~ 

Hane. Ch.-I. de cant., arr, de Péronne (Somme) ; 1700 
habitants. — Ham un célébre chateau fort qui sert 
de prison @’Etat, ot ont été détenus, entre autres prison- 
niers, les quatre ministres de Cartes X apres les jour- 
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“ Une question bien délicate pour la bonne bouche. | 
“Pourquoi changez-vous de tactique depuis peu dans | 
vos annonces au Feuilleton du Journal de [ Imprimerie et | 
de la Librairie? Pourquoi annoncez-vous simplement 
la seconde édition maintenant? Hein? Serait-ce la le 
résultat d’un remords tardif, mais tout de méme salu- | 
taire? Ou bien une conséquence de ma ‘ réclamation,’ 
qui ‘est restée isolée,’ et qui *‘ dénote si peu de réflexion’ ? | 
Je me le demande, 
“ Agréez, Messieurs, en ‘ des termes trés-mesurés,’ l’ex- 
pression de mes sentiments distingués (par ? 
(Signed) “H, Trepeman,” | 


eeereed 


Bronze: Stork anp Tortorse (4 §S. vy. 488.) | 
Is your correspondent Anon., who asks the mean- | 
ing of this representation, aware how very widely 
it is spread? I have seen bronze candlesticks of | 
this pattern brought from Italy, which were said 
to be copies from the antique ; and I will not be 
positive, but I think I remember to have seen 
similar ones in the Museum at Naples which had 
been found at Pompeii or Herculaneum. Since 
Japan has been opened to the rest of the world, 
I have met with a pair of bronze candlesticks 
from that country reproducing the same idea, and 
treated in a style so completely Japanese, that I 
cannot for a moment suppose that they had been 
in any way copied from an European model. In 
the Italian bronzes the legs of the stork are en- 
twined by a serpent, which the bird holds by the 
neck, and the head of which either forms or sup- 
ports the sconce for the candle, In the Japanese 
specimens the base is formed }y a lotus-leaf, from 
which rises a twisted stem wi ‘:: leaves and buds, 
and an expanded flower whicl. serves as a socket 
for the candle. The tortoise is present, but in- 
stead of the stork standing on it, both the bird 
and the reptile rest on the lotus-leaf. There was 
probably some mystic meaning originally attached 
to this group; but how comes it to be found in 
countries so far apart, and differing so much in 
their religious systems as ancient Italy and Japan ? 

E. McC. 





Guernsey. 


Dr. Donneg (4% §. vy. 504, 565.)—The Rev. A. | 
B. Grosart offers best thanks for Crt.’s note in 
to-day's “N. & Q.,” albeit he can scarcely admit | 
that he is not correct (strictly). He has not met 
with the 1625 edition of ‘the Anatomie; but 
1611-21 covers the other three. Could Cpt. 
favour Mr. Grosart with a collation of the 1625 
edition? Is not filth rather too strong a word ? 
However, Mayne ought to have left a few in | 
Latin only. By the bye, can Crt. inform Mr. | 
Grosart where the Latin of the Epigrams, &c. | 








nées de juillet 1830, et o& est en 
Lovuis-Naro.eoy, depuis 1840,” 
“Quel est done ce prince Louts-NaPoLéon qui est en 
ce moment (1863) détenu au chateau fort de Ham? Mes 
notions sur l'histoire de France sont tout & fait déroutées, 
‘Un Annamire,’” 


ce moment le prince | 





| placed too hig 


is to be found? He has considerable MS. addi- 
tions. Mr. Grosart will be very thankful for 
any notes on Donne’s poems. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

June 11, 1870. 

Tre Comptetion or St. Pavt’s (4% 8S. v. 529, 
565.)—The kind reply of 8. P. will certainly re- 
assure those who sympathise with the objections 
raised in my former note. If I understand rightly, 
the old “return” stalls are to be removed from 
within the altar-rails, and the iron screens are to 
take their place, that is, be restored—which is 
most desirable—to their original position. My 
objection, however, was to opening out the two 
bays immediately east of the bishop’s throne and 
organ. S. P. may remember that the whole of the 


| stall-work was a few years since lowered, and re- 


moved one bay west. No doubt this was a most 
expensive operation, and formed one of the altera- 
tions alluded to by S. P., which cost 11,0000. 
The completion of the church is in such good 
hands that it may seem rather presumptuous to 
offer any suggestion im the matter, but one cannot 
help expressing a hope that the committee will be 
firm in their determination to still have recourse to 
Munich for their stained glass. The east window 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields is ample evidence that, 
whatever success may have attended their efforts in 
Gothic churches, our English glass-stainers do not 
comprehend the requirements of a classical building. 
Tofill St. Paul’s, as has been suggested, with stained 
glass would simply ruin the effect of the interior. 
Let me conclude by saying that, both on wxsthetic 
and acoustic principles, the large organ appears 
h and suggesting whether, in order 
to try the effect, it would not be worth while to 
bring the communion-table somewhat forward 
from the wall,—place it, say, on the chord of the 
arc ? Y. C. E, 

[We are requested by the distinguished Surveyor of 
the Cathedral to state that “the works of a decorative 
character, inclusive of painted windows, have cost about 
9000/.”—Ep. “N. & Q.”)] 

PicxerineE (4S, v. 33, 185.)—The etymo- 
logy of ridge is the A.-S. rig, ricg, hric, hryeg= 
a ridge, the back. Pick, in the Lancashire dialect, 
signifies to pitch or throw; to cast or throw 
down ; to throw-up, or vomit; pick-calf= to cast 
calf: and hence, aiso, picker and picking-peg (or 
-rod)==the implements by which the shuttle is 
thrown in weaving. More likely, however, the 
prefix comes from peac (A.-S.), a peak (whence 
peck, pike, pik), or summit of a hill, a lofty situa- 
tion. Pic or pig (Welsh), a pointed end, a beak. 
Picke-ridge, therefore, may imply the summit or 
highest point of the ridge. There are many pikes 


| in Lancashire, to wit—Hartshead Pike, Rivington 


Pike, Clough Pike, Noon Pike, &c. 
Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldham. 
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Memores or Carorina Matinpa, QuEEN oF 
Denmark (4* 8. ii, 225, 613.*)—It now appears 
that I have been very bold in asserting (see 
p. 618) that no memoir of this “ unhappy prin- 
cess” is registered either by Kayser or o ué- 
rard, for Quérard at least Aas registered it. W. 
must therefore excuse me if I involuntarily led 
him astray. I say involuntarily, for at the time I 
wrote my answer I was really convinced of its 
correctness. It is quite by chance that I dis- 
covered my error in the (most excellent) new 
edition of Quérard’s Supercheries littéraires,t as 
issued by Paul Daffis in Paris. Glancing over 
the articles of the last part published, I all at once 
met with the following : — 

“*Reine infortunée (une). [Caroline-Mathilde, reine 
de Danemarck. } 

“Mémoires d’ ——, entremélés de lettres écrites par 
elle-méme. Londres, 1776, in-12, portr.” 

“Ces lettres sont-elles authentiques ? C’est ce qu’il est 
permis de révoquer en doute.” 

The * in front of “ Reine” signifies that the 
article is not contained in the old edition, so that 
my innocence is clearly proved. H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam, 


“Summum Jus, Summa Insurma” (4S. vy. 
317, 433.)—I have met with an approach to this 
adage twice in the first volume of Henry Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary. He speaks of “Adam Weis- 
haupt” (the founder of the Il/uminati) saying: 
“He even went so far as to say that there are 
occasions when it is foolish to be just” (p. 194). 
Also, Robinson quotes the following line : — 

“ For right too rigid hardens into wrong,”—p. 324, 
but does not give the author. 

Exxis Riext. 


Since I wrote my query, kindly answered by 
Mr. TrepeMan, I have come across a somewhat 
similar passage in Metastasio— 

“ Se la giustizia usasse 
Di tutto il suo rigor, sarebbe presto 
Un deserto la terra.” 
La Clemenza di Tito, Atto i. Scena 8. 
Gustave A. Bouvier. 


THoRNTON 48 A Locat Name (4 §S. vy. 467, 
621.)— 

“ Mark Anthony Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, 
says of Thornton: Parishes and places in cos. Bucks, 
Durham, Lancaster, Lincoln, York, Chester, and North- 
umberland, Yorkshire abounds with places so called. 
Thorne appears to have been an old Anglo-Saxon per- 
sonal name, and hence Thornton may mean the home- 
stead of Thorne.” 


Raine, in his excellent History of North Dur- 
ham, takes notice of this word. Quoting from 





* By a mistake this reference has been left out in the 
Index for vol. ii. of the Fourth Series.—H. T. 

+ It is useless to say that the memoirs are not men- 
ay in the France littéraire, they being anonymous.— 








him, we find it written “Torent”’ in the Boldon 
Buke of 1183, and “Thorneton” in the Testa de 
Neville. Roger Gale was of opinion that Thorn- 
ton, whenever it occurs, designates an early fort 
or place of strength. 

make the ee extract from the “ Survey 
Booke of Norham and Islandshire taken in the 3™ 
yeare of our Soueraigne Lady Elizabeth, Queene 
of England, France, and Ireland, Def. of the 
Faith, &c. by Anthony Roone, Esq. and Tho* 
Baytes, Gent'* Surveyor,” &c. :— 

“The towneshipp of Torneton. There is in the same 
one towre which was cast downe at Flodden field by the 
Scotts, and is not yet well repayred, bot y* one piece yett 
is in decey.” 

The foundations of this old Border Peel can 
still be traced. Thornton Abbey in Lincolnshire 
(see “N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 485) appears to have 
been strongly fortified. 

I am under the impression that Horne Tooke, in 
the Diversions of Purley, also states that the word 
Thornton implies a fortified place; but, as I am 
not quite sure of this, I can only say that should 
your correspondent look through the Diversions ‘4 
Purley and fail to find the word in question, 
hope he will be rewarded and gratified by the 
abundant and choice dissertations on other words 
which he will there meet with. 

James NICHOLSON. 

Thornton, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

I see no reason why this local name should not 
be understood in its most —— sense—“ the 
thorn enclosure or close.” Jon=tun, a plot of 
ground fenced round and enclosed by a hedge; 
hence, a close, a field (Bosw.) As it is desirable 
in an estate or farm to distinguish one field from 
another, it is necessary to give each a distinct 
name, commonly taken from some noticeable pecu- 
liarity ; hence, in all parts of England most farms 
have a thorn-field or close, and very often also a 
thorn-meadow, thorn-pasture, thorn-croft, thorn- 
hill, and in Devon and Cornwall a thorn-park. 
In the West of Cornwall this latter appears in 
proper Celtic form as Park Draen or Drean, or, 
with the article interposed, Park an Drain, &c. 
(Glossary of Cornish Names, p. 106.) 

Again, a farm-house, with yard and buildings, 
is in Cornwall called a town or town-place. 
Now if such were built in the thorn-field, it 
would very likely be called Thorntown, in the 
old vernacular T'ren-drean or -drine. I know three 
town-places so named in th« county; and, as the 
second meaning of tun is a dwelling, .a yard, a 
farm, and then a village, this Cornish name jus- 
tifies the plain rendering of Thornton “Thorn 
farm, or village or town,’—for many a farm has, 
by the gathering of houses around it, become a 
village and then a town, and family names have 
been thence taken. Some of the many Thorntons 
in England (we have one in St. Ive parish) may 
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have derived their name from other sources, Thorn 
being a corruption of a personal name, or of some 
other word or words. Ton from Keble’s Codex 
Diplomaticus, in old charters there are Thorn- 
brycg, Thornbyrig, Thorncumb, Thorndzen, Thorn- 
dun, Thornham, Thornlinc, Thornhurst, Thorntun, 
&e. J. BANNISTER. 

Cornwall. 

Dretaxr (4% S. v. 315, 391, 478.) —May not 
the prefix be the A.-S. dic (1), a dike, mound, 
bank ; (2) a ditch, foss, trench, moat? The postfix 
(-lake) might be from the Dan. Jaag, low; a soft, 
low, boggy place ; a miry hollow, called in Lan- 
cashire a lache. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
has two hamlets bearing kindred names: one 
called Diggle, in the township of Quick; and the 
other Digley Royd, a of Austonley. The 
first seems to imply the Dic-hull, ¢. e. the hill 
environed by a dyke; and the latter the clearing 
beside, or appertaining to, the diked or ditched- 
about pasture. Joun Hieson. 

Lees, near Oldham. 


Hapssvre Famity (4S, vy. 421, 477.)—H. is 
referred to a cheap and now accessible work, as it 
forms three volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library, 
Archdeacon Coxe’s House of Austria, which, be- 
sides other valuable information, will furnish 
this—that Agnes was daughter of Emperor Al- 
bert I. (son of Rodolph and uncle of John, by 
whom he was assassinated), and took such a fear- 
ful vengeance on the adherents and families of 
her father’s murderers. If H. possesses the 
Waverley Novels, he is also referred to “ Anne of 
Geierstein ” (xliy. 261, edit. 1829-1834). 

CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

Maw rn tHe Iron Masx (4** S. v. 291, 387, 
475.)— When the Bastille was taken and de- 
stroyed, on July 14, 1789, a small pamphlet was 

ublished at the time purporting to contain a 
aithful account of many manuscripts that were 
found in it, and one in particular relating to the 
man au masque de fer, The writer states as fol- 
lows : — 

“Un manuscrit qui m’a été communiqué me met a 
portée d’éclairer le public sur /’ Homme au masque de fer. 
Hl prouve évidemment que ce prisonnier célebre étoit 
Louis de Bourbon, comte de Vermandois, Grand-Amiral 
de France, fils naturel de Louis XIV et de Louise-Fran- 
goise de la Beaume, duchesse de la Vallitre. Ce manu- 
scrit précieux a été trouvé par un macon, dans le mur 
de la troisitme chambre de la Tour de la Bertaudiére, et 
il Pa vendu 3 liv. & un particulier vénitien qui alla, par 
curiosit¢, visiter la Bastille, dix ou douze jours apres sa 
prise. 

“ Copie exacte d'une Feuille manuscrite trouvée dans le 
mur de la Tour de la Bertaudiére, 

“ Au nom de la Sainte Vierge, Protectrice des Francais, 
puisqu’il n’y a plus de ressource pour moi, puisse-t-elle 
obtenir de Dieu que les hommes sachent, un jour, le sort 





justement dévoué, et qu’on prend le plus grand soin de 
eacher. Je suis Louis de Bourbon, comte de Vermandois, 
nommé Grand-Amiral de France. Une étourderie m’a 
fait renfermer au chateau de Pignerol, puis aux Isles 
Sainte-Marguerite, et enfin a la Bastille, ot je finirai pro- 
bablement le cours de ma triste vie. J'ai déja tenté plu- 
sieurs fois de me faire connoitre de mon vivant, toutefois 
je n’ai pu y réussir; ainsi j’écris ce peu de mots, que je 
cache dans un trou.du mur de ma chambre, espérant que 
par la suite le hasard le fera peut étre connoitre aux 
hommes. J’ai écrit et caché ce papier le 2 octobre 1701, 
& six heures du soir, jour qui répond a celui de ma 
naissance. On doit me changer de chambre, ainsi fasse 
le Ciel que mes veux soient accomplis. 
“Signé Louis pe Bourson, 
COMTE DE VERMANDOIS, 
Le plus chagrin et le plus innocent.” 
J. Macray. 


“ THREE JoLLy Post-Boys” (4S, y. 402, 475, 
545.)—Let me send, as a counterpoise to the Bac- 
chanalian song, a teetotal one, composed some 
years ago, and set to music, under the title of 

“ Up with the Pump-handle. 
“Come let us be jovial, and sing a new song 

In praise of pure water, that made Samson strong. 

It saves us from want, from sickness, and trouble, 

And keeps our eyes clear, so they never see double. 

Chorus—Then up with the pump-handle, 
Fountains run free ! 
The pure crystal stream 
Is the liquor for me. 
“While we who drink water are sound, strong, and 
able, 

The lovers of liquors lie under the table: 

Strong drink but increases the ills men endure ; 

While there’s hardly a pain but cold water can cure. 

Chorus—Then up with the pump-handle, &c, 


“ No spirits can give such good spirits as ours: 
A liquor so sparkling no reveller pours; 
While beer will too quickly bring men to their bier, 
And their boasted champagne real pain follows near. 
Chorus—Then up with the pump-handle, &c. 
“ The men who drink ale are often found ailing ; 
And those who love wine are oft whining and failing : 
The fat bloated lady will sup at her porter, 
But finds that her stout drink can never support her. 
Chorus—Then up with the pump-handle, &c. 
“Then keep to pure water, which nature provides, 
And you never will need any liquor besides ; 
’Tis the best when you thirst, and it keeps the brain 
clear, 
And ~rou'll live well and happy for many a year. 
Chorus—Then up with the pump-handle, &c.” 


F. C. H. 

Vaccrnation: JESTY versus JENNER (4" 58. v. 
533.)—At Yetminster, in Dorsetshire, is a farm- 
house in which formerly lived a family who pro- 
fessed to prevent people from taking smallpox ; 
in fact they practised vaccination. This they are 
said to have done for very many years before 
Dr. Jenner brought the remedy into notice. It 


| was known in the neighbourhood, which is en- 


affreux auquel les ordres d’un pere barbare m’ont in- 


tirely composed of dairy farms, that those who 
milked the cows found sores on their hands, which 
sores were communicated from pustules on the 
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teats, and the labourers were glad when they got’| grine as to the proper “conduct” of himself in 


them, as they believed (and with truth) that they | Venice. 


were no longer liable to the smallpox. Dr. Jenner 


was aware of this, and brought the matter before | 


the public. An inquiry was set on foot, and 

several Yetminster people came up to London to 
ive evidence, and among others a man named 
esty. Two oo of that name, very old and 

poor, are stil 

churchyard are tombstones in memory of mem- 

bers of the family, who were small farmers. I do 

not think, though, that the people who vaccinated 
rofessionally were named Jesty. Their farm- 


| 


living in the parish, and in the | 


ouse is the first on the righthand side on the way | 


from Yetminster church toChetnole. Dr. Jenner 
was unpopular in the neighbourhood, as the people 
thought that he reaped where he had not sown, 
and obtained a reward for proclaiming as a dis- 
covery a medical fact which fad long been known 
to themselves, C. W. Barktey. 

Addiscombe. 

‘By tHis SHore A Prot or Grounp,” Etc. 
(4 8. v. 534.)—The noble lyric in which these 
lines occur is calle 
is by an excellent living poet, William Allingham, 
whose writings I should have supposed to be 
more universally known than such a query seems 
to imply. Dante G. Rossertt. 


Tue Countess or Trrconnet (3" §. vii. 321; 
4" S. v. 466, 495.)—In the Daily Courant, London, 
March 16, 1731, appears a notice dated — 


This play was first acted in 1605. 

The next quotation is from The Devil is an Aas, 
Act V. Se. 4: — 

“ The laudable use of forks 

Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy, 

To th’ sparing o’ napkins.” 
This play was introduced in 1617. It would 
appear not improbable that forks were introduced 
between these periods. 

In Coryat’s Crudities, i. 106, ed. 1776 (which I 
have not at hand), will be found some remarks 
upon the subject, tendiag to show that the in- 
troduction took place about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in the Queen of Co- 
rinth, Act IV. Sc. 1, mention — 

“ Your fork-carving traveller.” 
Joun W. Forp. 


PatMyRA AND Damascvs (4* 8S. v. 525.)—As 


agen is more presumptous than blame, it would 


| article T'admor. 
“The Ruined Chapel,” and | panei Wear Gi: ceagear “2 


“ Dublin, March 9. On Sunday morning died at her | 


lodgings in (sic) Ormond Quay the Lady Tyrconnel 
(commonly called the Duchess of Tyrconnel) in a very 
advanced age.” 

The London Daily Post of the same date simply 
calls the deceased “ her Grace the Duchess of 
Tyrconnel,” but gives no locality. Sunday was 
the 7th. 

The inconsistency about the date may have 
arisen in the foreign epitaph ; perhaps from the v 
in vit. being printed x. However, neither would 
be a true date for the locality, as on the Continent 
“: had the corrected calendar. 

he misstatement of the year is curious, as, 
although the Irish journals may have copied the 
English official manner of dating which made the 
year commence towards the end of March instead 
of with January, a foreign record had no occasion 
to use the anomalous custom. E. Cunrnename. 


Hovsenorp Queries (4" S. v, 174, 322, 405, 
510.)—Referring to the discussion as to the date 
of the introduction of silver forks into this coun- 
try, take the following quotations from Ben Jon- 
son :— 

“Then must you learn the use 


And handling of your silver fork at meals.” 
Volpone, Act IV. Sec. 1. 


Where Sir Politick Would-be 1s instructing Pere- 








e wrong to say anything of Mr. Crossizy’s 
One can only imitate the 
mendicant who asked for sixpence more when he 
got half-a-crown. But, as Mr. Crossiey has re- 
cently studied a kindred subject, he may perhaps 
be able easily to enlighten us on the question, 
whether the authorities at Jerusalem possessed 
power even over their kindred or countrymen 
living in Damascus about the beginning of our era. 

Mr. Porter's Five Years’ Residence in Damascus 
gives, in his history of that city at the period in 
question, a curious insight into the subject, show- 
ing a coincidence of Arabian invasion hostile to 
the Hebrews at the time when perhaps the most 
important event for us in later Jewish history 
occurred, about 35 a.p. Such coincidences at the 
turning points of history have probably occurred 
much oftener than they have been distinctly 
chronicled. 

It requires, however, a microscopic examina- 
tion of in which would almost make ordinary 
chronicles impossible, if the record of each coinci- 
dent particular must take place. SALATHIEL. 


Sucxsmitn (4* S. iii. 579.)—Was not the first 
proprietor of the family surname some rural black- 
smith noted for his superiority in fabricating coul- 
ters, termed in the local vernacular sucks, from 
soc, Norman-French, a ploughshare or coulter? 
Smiths have been divided into sundry kinds, such 
as blacksmith, whitesmith, locksmith, and shoe- 
ingsmith; then why may there not have been “le 
soc smith ” ? Joun Hieson. 

Lees, near Oldham. 

Fisnpar (4* 8. v. 504.)—This word has been 
in use longer than your correspondent H. C. sup- 
poses. I observed it at least a year and a half 
since—in a street in Chelsea, called, I think, Bond 
Street—inscribed over a shop where fried fish, 
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stewed eels, periwinkles, and similar delicacies 
were exposed for sale and, I presume, allowed to 
be consumed on the premises, It is, I imagine, 
an imitation of “ luncheon-bar.” 

W. H. Husx. 


Omrrrep Rererences: Eprirarn (4 S. iii. 
593; iv. 45.)—Is not this the desired epitaph ?— 
‘From the Cimetiére du Pére la Chaise, 

“ Ci-git Fournier (Pierre Victor), 
Inventeur breveté des Lampes dites sans fin ; 
Brilant une centime d’huile a l"heure. 
Il fut bon Pére, bon Fils, bon Epoux : 
Sa Veuve inconsolable 
Continue son commerce, rue aux Ours, N° 19, 
Elle fait des envois dans les départements. 
N.B.—¥~ pas confondre avec la Boutique en face, $.V.P. 
1, P.” 


? re ence is to Diaries of a Lady of Quality 
(Mize Wynn), suited by A. Hayward, Q. C. (Long- 
mans, °*’, p. 308, The author adds :— 

“On entering the shop a jolly rubicund tradesman ac- 
costed us. We intimated a wish to transact business 
with the widow, ‘ La veuve inconsolable.’ ‘ Parbleu, c'est 
moi! Je suis, moi, Pierre Fournier, inventeur, etc. La 
veuve n'est qu’un symbole, un mythe,’ ” 

T. W. C. 





NEwsPAPERS OF THE Last Two Centurtes (4 
8. v. 531.)—Mr. Gzoree Lioyp will perhaps be 
glad to add the following newspapers, with “ Post” 
attached to them, to his list :— 

In Englard, 

1. “The Yorkshire Post and Leeds Intelligencer,” issued 
daily, and a weekly edition on Saturday, established July 
2, 1754. , 
m7 “The Exeter Flying Post,” Wednesday, Sept. 2, 

‘ . 

3. “The Morning Post ” (London), daily, 1781. 

4. “The Bury St. Edmonds and Norwich Post,” Tues- 
day evening, 1782, 

do. “The Liverpool Daily Post,” June 11, 1855. 

6. “ The Birmingham Daily Post,” Dec. 4, 1857. 





te 
8. “ The Bristol Daily Post,” Jan. 24, 1860, 
9. “ The Tadcaster Post,” Thursday, April, 1861. 
10. “ The Knaresborough Post,” Saturday, Oct. 1863. 
11. “The Filey Post,” Saturday, and Wednesday also 
from July to November, Aug. 1865. . 
12. “The Postman” (London), weekly, Oct. 1867. 
In Scotland, 
1, “ The Glasgow Saturday Post,” 1829. 
2. “The Glasgow Evening Post,” 1858. 
3, “ The Galloway Post” (Stranraer), Saturday, March 
19, 1859, : 


7. “The Birmingham Saturday Evening Post,” Dec. 5, 


: In Ireland. 
. = — puns Post,” daily, 1725. 
- “The Kerry Evening Post” (Tr: i 
and Setuctey, 174 ening Post” (Tralee), Wednesday 
3. “The Carlow Post” 
Morning Post”), 1814. 
(Vide C. Mitchell & Co.'s Newspaper Press 


Directory for 1868). CHaR.LEs Mason. 
3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


DEscENDANTS oF Bisnop BEpEL. (4% S. v. 
311.)—“ Ambrose Bedell of Carudallan, Gent.” 


(brought out as ‘The Carlow 


| for criticism. 





appears in the list of persons in the co. Cavan 
attainted by King James’s Popish Parliament of 


1689. (Archbishop King’s State of the Protestants 
of Ireland under King James's Government, 4 
pendix.) C. S. K. 


St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Deatu or Cuartes Dickens. — Never, since wires 
were stretched and cables laid, has the telegraph struck 
deeper sorrow into thousands of hearts than when om 
Friday last it flashed to all parts of the civilised world 
the four short startling words — 

Charles Dickens is dead! 

In every place where men most congregate did they vie 
with each other in giving expression to their sense of a 
personal loss, as well as of the loss which England had 
sustained in the death of the great novelist and philan- 
thropist—so thoroughly English in his humour, English in 
his sympathies, and English in his heartiness; and of 
whose writings it might be r sst emphatically declared 
that they contained 

“ Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 


In Charles Dickens England has lost one who has added, 
largely to the richness of her literature, and English meg of 
letters a brother who set them a noble example how to 
maintain the dignity and independence of that charactes. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday last, as 
was befitting his genius; but the funeral was strictly 
private, in compliance with kis wishes. Thousands, how- 
ever, in the course of the day, visited his grave, and read 
with sorrowing hearts the simple record on his coffin : — 
“ CHARLES DICKENS, 
BORN FEB. 7TH, 1812. 
DIED JUNE 97TH, 1870,” 





Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance, by the late 
Rev. J. Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Edited by 
R. F, Wilson, Vicar of Rownhams, &c, &c. (Parker.) 
The very title of this volume shows it to be one not 

Even those who would most strongly in- 
cline to disbelieve that anything could be published 
which could add to the estimation in which the memory 
of John Keble is held, will be — ay to reconsider their 
judgment, when they contemplate the diffidence and 
humility with which this good man tendered to those who 
consulted him the advice and guidance which they 
sought at his hands. 


Grave Mounds and their Contents: a Manual of Archeo- 
logy as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the 
Homano- British, and Anglo-Sazon Periods. By Lie- 
wellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. With nearly Five Hundred 
Illustrations. (Groombridge.) 

The object of the present work is to supply what the 
author believes will be acceptable to a large class of 
intelligent readers, a general and popular resumé of the 
almost endless store of knowledge presented by the very 
varied relics found in the grave mounds of the three 
great divisions of our history—the Celtic, the Romano- 
British, and the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Jewitt, therefore, keeps 


| clear of all technicalities, theories, and discursive topics, 


and confines himself to furnishing a clear and simple 
insight into the modes of interment adopted in early 
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times in this country, and of the remains of the different 
races which an examination of their grave mounds has 
disclosed; and wisely judging, that no description of 
such objects is to be compared with engravings of them, 
he has introduced nearly five hundred very effective 
illustrations — illustrations which would alone seeure 
public attention to a volume which, even without them, 
would command a considerable amount of popularity. 


The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, 
and Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State 
of Scotland in and about 1568 A.p, that Year of Fa- 
mine and Plague, Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

Bernardus de Cura Rei Familiaris, with some early Scot- 
tish Prophecies. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A. 

Rates Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces in 
Prose and Verse. Edited from the Cambridge Univer- 
sity MS. K.K., by J. Rawson Lumby, Esq. 

We are very unwilling to pass over in silence the good 
work which the Early English Text Society is doing, 
or the zeal which those who take the foremost part in 
its management display; but we have just now so many 
calls upon our limited space that we must content our- 
selves with chronicling the publication of these three 
new volumes, all of which, it will be seen, possess as 
much, or even greater, interest for Scottish philologists 
and antiquaries than for their English brethren. To their 
attention, therefore, we especially commend them. 


Hounslow Heath. A Poem, The Second Edition, care- 
Sully corrected and enlarged. By the Rev. Mr. Weten- 
hal Wilkes, Minister of the Chapel at Hounslow, in 
the patronage of Richard Bulstrode, Esq. Privately 
reprinted in aid of the Funds for the Restoration of 
Hounslow Church, by William Pinkerton, 
F.A.S.L., who has added some Notes on the Locality. 
(Hotten.) 

This curious little reprint well deserves the attention 
of Middlesex Collectors—not because the impression is 
limited to 100 copies—not for the poem, which, as Mr. 
Pinkerton justly remarks, is “of a very mediocre de- 
scription,” but for the curious notes, full of interesting 
local history, with which the Editor has illustrated it. 
Tales of my Landlord. A Legend of Old Mortality. The 

Black Dwarf. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. 

Black.) 

This new volume of the Centenary Edition of ihe 
Waverley Novels contains, like its predecessor, a good 
Glossary and good Index—features which add greatly to 
the value and usefulness of this new issue of Sir Walter's 
admirable fictions. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers —The Commentaries 
of Cesar. By Anthony Trollope. (Blackwood.) 

The historian of Barchester Towers and biographer of 
Dr. Thorn appears before us in a new character, or rather 


in a new phase of his old character of an instructor of | 


the public. The introduction is full of interest, and well 
calculated to encourage those to whom it is addressed to 
study Cesar. 

Mr. Septer Tarcor, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed Librarian of that Society 
in place of Mr. W. Aldis Wright, who succeeds to the 
office of Senior Bursar. 

“ Most of our readers,” says The Builder, “ will remem- 
ber the richly-mounted and jewelled human skull, taken 
from the summer palace of the Emperor of China, and 
exhibited, under the department of Goldsmith’s Work 
and Jewelry, in the Chinese Court of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. It was then in the possession of Mr. P. M. 
Tait, and the price put upon it was one thousand guineas 


F.S.A., | 





ee 


| It stood upon a triangular stand of pure gold, resting on 


three roughly-shaped heads of solid gold. The cover wag 
also of pure gold, richly orn ted with minut 
terns in low relief, and studded with small puoi 
stones. Good judges have spoken of it as the most 
remarkable specimen of Oriental goldsmith’s work ever 
seen. This extraordinary piece of work has now been 
melted down for the mere value of the metal, and thus 
one of the most precious relics of Chinese art and hi 

is irretrievably lost. Nothing remains but the upper 
part of the naked skull (which has been supposed to be 
that of Confucius!), and which was left uncared for at 
the house of a Jewish gold-dealer in Houndsditch |” 


“Four and twenty years ago,” says The Times on 
the 16th of June, “Cardinal Mastai Ferretti was raised to 
the Pontificate. If, as we have no doubt, he has lived 
to this morning (Thursday), Pius 1X. has broken the spell 
under which all Pontiffs were supposed to be lying, bid- 
ding them relinquish all hopes of ‘seeing the years of 
Peter’ (* Non videbis annos Petri’).”—An old tradition 
exists generally amongst Roman Catholics that St. Peter, 
who is looked upon as the first Pope, filled his exalted 
position for twenty-five years, and that none of his 259 
successors ever lived through the same period of years, 
The Pope is now seventy-eight. 





Rotices ta Correspondents. 


LITHOGRAPHS OR AUTOGRAPHS. 
having acted on Mr. 
effectual. 

M. 8., JOHN H1Gson, anticipated. 

Rev. Epmunp Tew. The quotation from Cyprian has appeared is 
“N. & Q.” 3rd 8. x. 460, 

H. P. D. is referred to p. 546 of the present volume, where he will 
find further information as to the Stuart succession. 

C. W. W. will find a satisfactory notice of The Irenarch, from the 
pen of Mr. Crossley, in“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. xii. 457. 

S. W. P. is referred to several articles in“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8S. xi. M, 
103, 163, for the proverb “ Blood is thicker than water.” 

ERRATUM.—4th 8. v. p. 531, col. i. line 13, for “ loup cerviet” rani 


“ loup cervier. 


“ NoTEes & QuU@RIES" is registered for transmission abroad. 


De Moravia writes to say, that 


Draper's suggestion, he has found i most 


ARODIES.—A Curious MS. Collection of mor 
than a Hundred clever and amusing Parodies for Sale, some very 
scarce, including imitations of the most Popular English Authors. 


Address, W. H., 36, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea. 





Just published, and will be sent post free on application, 


A CATALOGUE of a very interesting Coxizction 
t of BOOKS, comprising numerous Works on America. 
Editions of Standard Novels. Works illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Phiz, and other Artists, on SALE by F. MAYHEW, 19, Goswell Tee 
race, Goswell Road, E.C. 


— 





The New Vellum-wove Club-house Paper 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 
“*Oh for the power of easy writing—that would be easy reading!’ 
Did the noble poet who penned that exclamation live in our or 


would find his wish gratified. The man who, with a sheet of 

and Cooper's vellum-wove clubhouse note paper before him, could not 
write fluently and beautifully would be a sorry writer indeed and he 
who could not read with ge Be was written on thi ag 
sitely smooth and ivory-like substance ought to give up readi 
gether. We have seen and tried paper of divers qualities and of many 
degrees of fineness, and we feel bound to declare that this is incom- 
parably the finest, the smoothest, am Made, not of straw, or 4 
cheap material, but of the choicest linen fabrics, and manufactured wi 
peculiar skill, this is emphatically the paper for gentlemen and to 
use, and we have much pleasure in recommending it to all who desire s 


really superior article in the way of note paper. Chet : : 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


THOMAS NUNN & SONS’ TEAS. Rail paid to 
any station in England. Good strong Co , 2s. Od., Be. Gd; 


23. 10d.; ripe, rich Souchong, 3s. 2d., 3s. 6d., 38. 10d. mixed teas at 
same prices. 12 Ib. free to all England.—4, Lamb's Conduit Street, 


W.C. Established 130i. 

















